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Mark Twain—the World’s Greatest Humorist, 
TWENTY REASONS WHY WE SAY SO. 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


If all the doubters of the truth of 
Phrenology had accompanied us the 
other day when we had the great priv- 
ilege of examining Mr. Clemens’s head, 
they would, I think, have realized why 
there can never be a second Mark 
Twain, and would have agreed with us 
that there are reasons why he has made 
an indelible impression upon the pub- 
lic and, further, why other men who are 
equally humorous and funny will never 
be as great as he. 

The following were our observations 
from his head: 

(1) Mark Twain is really a very 
serious man. 

(2) He has simply a humorous way of 
expressing his thoughts, which is habit- 
ual to him. 

(3) He says the most serious things 
in a way which is humorous and, at the 
same time, dignified. 

(4) He “does not write to make you 
laugh, but to make you think, and uses 
humor as a vehicle. 

(5) His popularity is not due to the 
humor of his writings, but to the under- 
current of serious thought to which the 
subordinating humor gives expression. 





(6) That he desires to appeal to your 
mind through your sense of humor, be- 
cause this is the most agreeable, popular, 
and sure way of arresting your atten- 
tion. 

(7) He has a purpose and a philos- 
ophy in writing, and humor is his 
method of conveying that purpose to 
the public. 

(8) He is remarkably analytical, and 
thus sees everything from a comparative 
standpoint. Comparison in itself gives 
him the power to classify and notice dis- 
crepancies in everything. He is a critic 
of his own work—in fact, a keener one 
than anyone else—and with his large 
Conscientiousness and Human Nature 
he shows remarkable force of character 
in carrying out every detail of his agree- 
ments. 

(9) His moral brain largely dominates 
over the remainder of his faculties, 
hence he is cepable of suffering acutely 
through the influence of his Benev- 
olence and Conscientiousness, while 
Hope and Veneration are the least de- 
veloped faculties in this group; conse- 
quently he is not given to romancing in 
regard to personal success, but looks a 
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thing squarely in the face. His Ven- 
eration does not allow him to be strict 
in matters of form and ceremony; he is 
simple in his faith and manner of be- 
lief; he has an individual and personal 
faith, but it has not any state etiquette 
about it. Thus he will reverence those 
who possess character or those who are 
authorities on various subjects; but he 
cares little for wealth. His Acquisitive- 
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(11) He has probably come from a 
long-lived family, for the element of 
Vitativeness is well represented, and he 
has been given that strength of consti- 
tution that has fortified him through 
many an effort that would have broken 
down others who attempted the same 
work that he has done. Vitativeness 
helps him to value life in one sense, and 
yet he may care but little for it in an- 





MARK TWAIN. 


ness does not allow him to venerate the 
almighty dollar, which so many give 
their lives to possess. 

(10) He has a remarkable quality of 
executiveness. The base of his brain 
gives him vitality and strength; thus he 
ought to be able to show that executive- 
ness in accomplishing and overcoming, 
and in getting through work in a re- 
markably quick way; where it would 
take another person double the time, he 
knows how to cut through and take a 
shorthand route. 


other sense; we do not think that he 
would fear death, but that he prizes life 
for what it gives. He has a hold on life 
that enables him to recuperate readily; 
some men succumb when they have the 
least thing the matter with them; his 
organization is able to hold on with 
tremendous force and avidity, and the 
organ being joined to Combativeness, it 
enables him to cope with difficulties in 
a remarkable way. Thus we find that 
the base of his brain gives stamina and 
strength, while his moral qualities yield 
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the higher sentiments of thought and 
rectitude. 

(12) There is much originality in his 
character; he imitates no man, and real- 
izes how things should be done from his 
own standpoint rather than from that 
of anyone else. 

(13) His Ideality helps to give force 
to his intellect in expressing refinement, 
taste, and mental criticism, while his 
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though he has a similar development of 
Mirthfulness, shows a deeper, more in- 
tellectual force of mind, literary criti- 
cism, and an ethical sentiment in his 
writings which we do not find in others 
who have written in the same vein. 

(15) Another remarkable character- 
istic which we notice in this organiza- 
tion is the development of Language, or 
power of expression. We find that in 
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MARK TWAIN. 


Constructiveness joined to Comparison 
and Causality enables him to find a great 
deal of enjoyment in treading new 
ground, in discovering new ideas, and 
in expressing thought in a variety of 
ways. 

(14) There is remarkable fullness 
around the upper portion of the fore- 
head, and a little on the lateral por- 
tion, which we do not always find. 
Jefferson has a square forehead, and 
is humorous and full of the youthful 
and bland element; but Mark Twain, 


Lowell the organ is well developed, but 
in Mark Twain we find a beautiful har- 
mony unites his comparative and intu- 
itive elements of mind. 

(16) There is more than an average 
amount of power to understand charac- 
ter, ability to interpret mind, and in- 
tuitive sense of the value of persons with 
whom he associates expressed in his 
head. He may allow his sympathies to 
gain the mastery over his judgment at 
times, but he will always come back to 
his first conclusions. 
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(17) His sympathies are very strong, 
and he must have suffered considerably 
by and through their expression. He 
is a believer in humanity, and is tender 
toward those who are oppressed; he is 
a reformer at heart, and many of his 
remarks have been aimed against abuses 
and snobbishness. 


(18) Socially speaking, he is one who 
makes many personal friends. He is 
magnetic in nature, and, therefore, is 
united to the whole world in more ways 
than one. He has a strong attachment 
for those whom he personally knows, 
and cannot forget them wherever he 
may happen to be. 


(19) Another characteristic of his is 
his great versatility, his capacity to al- 
low his mind to pass from one subject to 
another, and his power to realize the in- 
dividual fitness of men to work. The 
versatility of his mind has manifested 
itself in many ways. 


(20) He has a very independent char- 
acter, has individual ways and manners, 
and adheres strongly to personal views 
and opinions. His independence of 
mind .must have been strongly ex- 
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pressed in his character throughout his 
life, for it is a guiding force. 

(21) The element of Firmness, too, 
represents great activity, particularly in 
the anterior part which gives persever- 
ing skill and acuteness of mind to work. 

(22) The key-note of his character is 
his Conscientiousness. His ability to 
act as a citizen for other citizens—as 
every citizen should act for his neigh- 
bor. 

(23) He inherits his active Organ of 
Benevolence, his large Human Nature, 
his Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and 
social qualities from his mother; from 
his father he received his rugged, wiry 
organization, his large Vitativeness giv- 
ing him his hold on life, his motive- 
mental temperament, his executive 
spirit, and his great determination of 
mind, while the remainder of his qual- 
ities he can claim as his own. 

Altogether we recognize that there is 
snap, that there is vigor, that there is 
grit and wiriness to his constitution, and 
we are gratified that, though he has been 
through much during the last ten years, 
he has been able to produce so much, 
and retain his vigor of mind and body. 


Must Modern Phrenology Go to Pieces? 


The following article was published 
in the “ Medical Review of Reviews,” 
but we cannot agree with the deduc- 
tions that are arrived at; for, despite the 
adverse criticisms that have been given 
to Gall, Spurzheim, Scheve, Flechsig, 
and others, the facts tend rather to point 
to the localization of function. The ar- 
ticle is called “ Psychology and Anat- 
omy of the Brain, with especial refer- 
ence to Phrenology,” and runs as fol- 
lows: 

“Weygandt, ‘Deutsche med. Wochen- 
schrift,’ October 11, 1900, first speaks 
of the views of the ancients upon cere- 
bral localization, and shows that up to 
the time of the exploitation of Phrenol- 
ogy the beliefs of even the most learned 
scientists were of the crudest. As fan- 
tastic as Phrenology may appear to us 





to-day, the work of Gall in this field 
represents a tremendous advance over all 
his predecessors. This investigation rec- 
ognized the cerebral cortex as the seat of 
intelligence, and therefore thought it 
legitimate to infer that the cranial vault 
must take its shape from the subjacent 
structures, and that peculiarities in 
skull-conformation mean peculiarities 
in mind and character. 

However, investigation suddenly took 
a new bent, and left the vast amount of 
data accumulated by Gall, Spurzheim 
and Scheve for the realm of animal ex- 
periment. Flourens was the scientist 
who began the extirpation of portions of 
the animal encephalon (in 1842) in 
order to show, by the resulting imper- 
fection of function, the probable réle of 
the part sacrificed. Vulpian, however, 
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showed that the functions of the part 
extirpated were performed vicariously 
by the intact portions, so that this line 
of research appeared to be in vain. In 
1863 Broca was able to locate the centre 
for speech through anatomo-clinical re- 
searches in man, and his immediate suc- 
cessors made further discoveries of a 
similar type. 

The next advance was due to study of 
the results of electrical irritation of por- 
tions of the cortex in animals, and our 
knowledge of localization was consider- 
ably increased. 

Meynert now elaborated his method of 
following up the course of fibers within 
the nervous centres; and since the début 
of this investigator the histology of the 
brain, and at the same time its physiol- 
ogy and psychology, have made rapid 
strides within certain limits, terminat- 
ing in Ramon y Cajal’s neuron doctrine. 

Within a few years Flechsig has inau- 
gurated his so-called revival of Phre- 
nology. Once more a relationship ap- 
peared between certain areas of the cor- 
tex and certain phases of intelligence. 
He isolated five areas, each of which con- 
forms to the operation of a special sense, 
while the combined area represents the 
field of consciousness. At least two- 
thirds of the cortex is not included in 
this scheme, the radical difference be- 
tween the sensory and non-sensory por- 
tions consisting in the presence in the 
former of nerve-marrow. This non- 
sensory area is given over to the higher 
cerebral functions. The sensory area 
comprises only the central convolution, 
third frontal, part of the posterior and 
temporal lobes and gyrus hippocampi. 
The non-sensory area takes in all the re- 
mainder of the cortex, and its various 
subdivisions are termed by Flechsig the 
association-centres. It is the modern 
study of these association-centres which 
vividly recalls the old Phrenology of 
Gall. Thus, according to Flechsig, the 
anterior frontal association-centre is the 
‘personal’ centre, and directs the at- 
tention of the ego to the personal mo- 
tive; the posterior parieto-occipital cen- 
tre associates thoughts with words. 

To sum up, there is a sensory cortex 
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and a spiritual cortex. The former is in 
relation with the special senses, and is 
the seat of consciousness. The latter is 
the seat of the spiritual life, the higher 
mental functions, character, etc. 

Flechsig has prosecuted his researches 
along these lines up to the present time. 
The original sensory areas have been in- 
creased by two, and the total number of 
centres of both kinds is now placed at 
forty. These are consecutively num- 
bered and referred to by number rather 
than name. Thus, speaking of the late 
Helmholtz, the great physicist, Flechsig 
mentions the ‘remarkable differentia- 
tion of centres thirty-nine and thirty- 
three.’ 

Flechsig’s theories have naturally 
been subjected to much adverse criti- 
cism, and the technique upon which his 
studies are based has been attacked. 
Further objections come from practical 
alienists, for it must be remembered that 
Flechsig claims that the field of psychi- 
atry is concerned only with affections of 
the spiritual centres. Finally, psychol- 
ogy itself is at variance with Flechsig’s 
deductions. Under such a mass of criti- 
cism the doctrine of ‘modern Phrenol- 
ogy, must go to pieces like its predeces- 
sor. Whether precise localization in the 
cortical area will ever be accomplished 
is, of course, problematical, but for the 
present it appears that the various sci- 
ences involved in the contemplation of 
the brain and soul had better be pursued 
individually, without attempts to co- 
ordinate them. Modern psychiatry, 
psychology, cerebral anatomy, and 
physiology have no sure meeting-place 
in the present state of our knowledge.” 

After the labyrinth and hazy mass of 
cerebral speculation, that existed before 
the days of Gall, there came a practical 
flood of light on cerebral functions 
when he brought forward his wonderful 
observations on men and animals. He 
certainly changed the current of thought 
on these matters, and gave to the world 
a basis upon which to work. If individ- 
ual critics would only investigate and 
study his system (which has been added 
to by his disciples), all alienists would 
turn into sound believers of Phrenology, 



















for in the latter science we have a com- 
mon meeting-place for anatomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology. Every month 
fresh evidence is coming to us which 
supports this fact. Dr. L. G. Janes, of 
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Cambridge, is proving in his excellent 
articles that Gall was a pioneer of great 
and valuable truths, which are at the 
very base of psychological teaching. 





The Unity of Life. 
By Lewis G. JAnes. 


DIRECTOR OF TIIE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES, 


In contributing to THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL a few short papers on 
Life Topics, it is well to begin by defin- 
ing what we mean by life itself. In the 
content of our personal experience all 
of us doubtless have a vague conception 
of what life is—of the distinction be- 
tween the animate and the inanimate; 
but it is not always easy to express such 
a conception in an intelligible phrase. 
It often takes the deepest thought of the 
profoundest thinkers to define and ex- 
plain our commonest experiences. The 
whole realm of philosophy, indeed, is 
devoted to speculations as to the mean- 
ing and content of our human life; and 
no one has yet formulated that final 
philosophy the conclusions of which 
carry conviction to all thinking minds. 

If we appeal to that philosopher 
whose system of thought most clearly 
expresses the doctrines of modern evo- 
lutionary science, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
we may obtain from him a definition of 
life which is full of wise suggestion: 
“ Life is the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations.” 
Getting at the heart of this definition, 
and probing beneath its technical 
phraseology, we may deduce the conclu- 
sions (1) that life is an ever progressive 
movement; and (2) that this movement 
proceeds from within outward, and not 
the reverse. 

If we examine living organisms in 
any of their diverse forms and in what- 
ever stage of their development, we 
shall find that these two characteristics 
are precisely what distinguish living 
from non-living bodies. Inorganic or 


non-living bodies grow by simple accre- 


tion—the addition of particle to parti- 
cle, the accumulation of material gath- 
ered from without. Living bodies grow 
by a process of waste and repair that 
proceeds throughout their internal 
structure. By volcanic action or the 
slow movement of the earth’s crust, 
mountains are upheaved, and the attri- 
tion of the elements gradually wears 
down the rocks into finer soil, capable 
of sustaining vegetation. Here there is 
progress indeed, but a progress that can 
be measured only by a growing adapta- 
tion to its ultimate purpose—the pro- 
duction and sustenance of living organ- 
isms. In itself alone the inorganic 
universe furnishes no criterion of 
progress. 

Formerly, philosophers assumed the 
existence of a separate life-principle, 
which was supposed to dominate and 
control the material processes, to ac- 
count for the phenomena of life. More 
and more the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence point to the unity of all the proc- 
esses of Nature. We do not now con- 
ceive of two distinct substances, one 
mental or spiritual and the other 
material, mysteriously united in the 
evolution of living organisms. This 
theory left the relation of mind and 
matter, of body and soul, forever in- 
soluble. It was admitted that all men- 
tal functioning was accompanied by a 
corresponding functioning of the brain 
and nervous system; but the connection 
between the two was undiscovered and 
unaccountable. The new monistic 
hypothesis which regards both mental 
and material phenomena as phases of a 
movement that takes place in a single 
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substance, of which mind and matter 
are merely two different phenomenal 
sides or aspects, explains the nature and 
character of the life-process far more 
satisfactorily. In the light of modern 
science the whole universe becomes, as 
it were, a living organism. 

“ The world exists, and its live spirit, too, 
Which feels it bodily, as children feel 
Their bodies—hands and feet and eye 

and ear. 
The world exists; and though amaze- 
ment thrills 
The world’s own spirit, that it—that 
He exists— 
No smallest cloud flees for astonish- 
ment! 
The holy stars hold on their ancient 
way, 
The great celestial grotto glimmers on. 
Roamed through by awe-struck living 
myriads. 
They are themselves, if thou regardest 
right, 
The living spirits of the Universe.” * 
The intimate relationship between all 
forms of life, demonstrated by modern 
science and illustrated in the universal 
method of Evolution, gives a sacredness 
to the conception of life which it never 
acquired under the old dualistic inter- 
pretation of the world and of human 
nature. It forbids us to believe that 
life, which is essentially divine and one 
with the Supreme Reality in and behind 
all phenomena, both physical and men- 
tal, can ever become wholly perverted 
in its manifestations. While the facts 
of sin and crime are not less abhorrent 
to the scientific evolutionist, he looks 
more hopefully toward their ameliora- 
tion and cure because he has a clearer 
conception of the methods adapted to 
remove them. We see clearly that ex- 
treme methods of repression and 
asceticism, which tend toward the ex- 
tinction of life and the atrophy of its 
physical means of expression, are un- 
scientific and ineffectual. Rather should 
we aim to give to life freer and more 
normal opportunities for expression and 
development. The defective or crim- 
inal person is still our brother; in him 
also there is a spark of the divine life. 
It is our duty to study carefully the 
obstructions to its normal manifesta- 


*Leopold Schaeffer, in ‘‘ The World Priest.” 
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tion, both in the organism and in its 
environment, in order to devise wise and 
effective means for their removal. 

In yet another direction this concep- 
tion of the unity and essential worth of 
all life leads to the enlargement of our 
sympathies. It is in the treatment of 
the lower animals that the animal nat- 
ure of man has found its freest scope 
hitherto. We are now beginning to 
understand that the animals, as some 
one has beautifully said, are “ our poor 
relations,” and that all cruelty, injustice 
and oppression in our treatment of them 
reacts in brutalizing our own nature. 
Even the humblest sentient creatures 
merit our reverence and our compas- 
sion. 

In his little poem on Nature, Emer- 
son, the prophet of the new scientific 
dispensation, has clearly affirmed the 
unity of life, as well as the progressive 
tendency implied in the doctrine of 
Evolution: 


“ And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


It takes a long time for a new scien- 
tific principle to penetrate the universal 
race-consciousness and become a mental 
habit; but when the conception of the 
unity of life becomes habitual and uni- 
versal it will surely brand as criminal 
that thoughtless “sport” which finds 
enjoyment in the sufferings and de- 
struction of the lower animals. Even 
those wild and savage creatures which 
appear to be the enemies of man have 
often been his truest friends. Pioneers 
in peopling the world with living be- 
ings, they have helped to destroy nox- 
ious vegetation and to perpetuate the 
conditions necessary to make human 
life possible. An Indian friend, who 
has seen the tiger in his native haunts, 
tells me with conviction that he never 
attacks man unless he has first been in- 
jured or hunted by human beings. 

The older Phrenologists were among 
the first apostles of science to recognize 
clearly the kinship of all life, and the 
importance of studying the mental 
characteristics of human beings com- 
paratively as related to those of the 
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higher animals, and to the physical or- 
ganizations of both. These important 
principles are now guiding and inspir- 
ing all our psychological and sociologi- 
cal studies. We are beginning to per- 
ceive the serious defect in educational 
methods that are purely intellectual— 
that fail to assure a functional develop- 
ment commensurate with the demands 
made upon our mental powers. 

The mutual interdependence of 
physical and mental states is one of the 
most valuable and practical deductions 
from the unity of life. The quality of 
thought is seen to depend largely upon 
the quality of the brain-substance and 
the nerve-tissue. These, in turn, are 
sympathetically related to the general 
health of the body and the regularity 
of the vital functions. An all-around 
system of hygiene thus includes the due 
and proportionate recognition of both 
mental and bodily states, and of their 
mutually reciprocal influences.* 
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In the field of the social sciences the 
principle of the unity of life also en- 
forces significant practical conclusions. 
Societies, which are living bodies, are 
subject to the laws of growth that are 
exemplified in the development of bi- 
ological organisms. All normal social 
evolution. proceeds from within, and 
cannot be forced by external compul- 
sion. The unity of life furnishes a 
groundwork of common intellectual 
faculties and human sympathies to 
which our appeal must be made for the 
uplifting of the undeveloped races and 
the approximation toward a more per- 
fect world-unity. In the subsequent 
articles of this series, the effort will be 
made to apply the principles herein set 
forth to some of the more familiar sit- 
uations in our daily experience. The 
practical results which logically flow 
from a scientific study of the laws of 
life should make these topics vitally in- 
teresting to the reader. 


The Pan-American Exposition. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL BUILD- 
ING. 


The ethnological building will be one 
of the most central in the extensive 
group now in progress of construction 
for the great Pan-American Exposition. 
The site for this structure is at the east 
junction of the Court of the Fountains 
and the grand esplanade; it will be con- 
spicuous from all parts of the grounds, 
and its ornate character will entitle it 
to the place of honor to which it has 
been assigned. The building is circular 
in plan, with four main entrances, con- 
nected by a continuous colonnade. The 
colonnade is seven feet above the level of 
the esplanade, forming a loggia from 
which commanding views of the 
grounds may be obtained. Above the 
colonnade is a terrace with balustrade 


*I have discussed this question at greater length in a 
book entitled ‘‘ Health and a Day,” just published, which 
may be ordered through the Fowler & Wells Co. 


and statuary figures, representing the 
ethnological types of the five different 
races. Over each of the entrances is a 
pediment, or low gable, with the Pan- 
American seal forming the decorative 
motif of the tympanum or triangular 
space of the gable. Back of and above 
eaeh pediment is a sculptured group of 
horses, while the roof of the building is 
a large dome, like that of the Pantheon 
at Rome. There are two octagonal gal- 
leries, the first twenty-five feet above 
the main floor, and the second twenty- 
one feet higher. On the main floor 
there are twenty thousand square feet 
of floor-space, or about half an acre; the 
galleries add ten thousand square feet 
more. 

A tribe of Alacoolups will be brought 
from the southern extremity of South 
America to constitute a feature of the 
exhibition; these people have no horses, 
but burrow in the ground for shelter; 
having no cooking utensils they live 
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mostly on mollusks, obtained from tide- 
water streams near the ocean. Their 


Te ey aed 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL BUILDING. 


language consists of few words, for 
which they have very little use, as they 
have not many ideas to communicate. 
An opportunity will be given to study 
a colony of this low order of humanity, 
and contrast their condition with the 
highest types of civilization. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


The importance of the great falls, 
rapids, and gorge of the Niagara River 
as auxiliaries to the many and great at- 
tractions cannot be over-estimated. 

In its immense flow of waters, its 
grand scenery and its historic lore, the 
Niagara is one of the most renowned 
rivers of the world. Its great cataract 
has defied the descriptive powers of 
poets and philosophers and baffled the 
delineative skill of painters and photog- 
raphers. The grandeur of their envi- 
ronment renders the Falls perennially 
interesting at all seasons of the year, and 
very few of those who visit the Pan- 
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American Exposition but will desire 
also to visit them. The trip from Buf- 
falo can be made in half an hour. 
There are many points of view and 
places of interest, and the visitor can 
plan his itinerary according to the !eis- 
ure time at his disposal. If time will 
permit, the cataract should be viewed 
from both sides of the river and trips 
should be made the length of the 
Gorge, either along the cliffs above, or 
over the trolley road, which runs close 
to the water’s edge. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive near-views of the Falls 
are those obtained on the Canadian side 
of the Gorge, especially that from Falls 
View station. Here is seen a complete 
panorama, embracing the rushing and 
turbulent currents of the upper rapids 
and the whole sweep of the falling 
waters, reaching from end to end, nearly 
four-fifths of a mile, with the great 
Horseshoe Fall in the foreground sepa- 
rated by Goat Island from the American 
Fall, which is 158 feet high and 1,881 
feet wide. In the river below plies the 
little steamer “ The Maid of the Mist,” 
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carrying visitors close to the foot of the 
Falls at various points, and affording 
splendid views of the descending waters. 
The State Reservation on the American 
side, and Queen Victoria Park across 
the river in Canada, are delightful ob- 
servation grounds, both open for the en- 
joyment of the public, free of any 
charge. To the scientific visitor the 
electrical power development at the 
Falls will be especially interesting. On 
the American side there are two great 
corporations utilizing the current of 
the Niagara River for developing elec- 
tric power used in many industries at 
the Falls. The power thus generated 
by one of these corporations is also 
transmitted to Buffalo, 25 miles distant, 
for use for the electric lighting of the 
city, for operating a great electric trol- 
ley car system, and in many important 
manufacturing establishments. The 
power thus transmitted will likewise be 
extensively used for the purpose of the 
Exposition. 


“A TRIP TO THE MOON.” 


ONE OF THE MIDWAY ILLUSIONS THAT WILL 
EXCITE WONDER AND INTEREST. 


The Midway at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, in 1901, will be 
over half a mile long, giving a mile or 
more of frontage for the wonderful 
variety of novel entertainments there to 
be presented. It will outrival in inter- 
est and extent anything ever created in 


this line. It will include some of the 
best of standard attractions, vastly im- 
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proved, and a strong array of new ones 
fresh from the fertile brain of the in- 
ventor and artificer. It will be a dis- 
play of ingenuity impossible to antici- 
pate by any process of extravagant rea- 
soning or guessing. Who but a profes- 
sional of ripe experience could have 
planned “ A Trip to the Moon”? The 
voyager is directed to go aboard the air 
ship “ Luna,” moored at a convenient 
landing. It is night, and the heavens 
sparkle with a myriad of stars. When 
all is ready the cables are thrown off 
and the ship rises steadily to a height 
of about two miles. The air is clear, 


_and you can see the many lights on 


earth below. We now pass eastward 
over Rochester, Albany, and then 
southward over New York. The earth 
now falls rapidly behind. We are go- 
ing at a terrific velocity, as noted by the 
resistance of the air, which seems to 
blow hard in our faces. The earth be- 
comes a large ball, and the moon grows 
larger. We are fast nearing the satel- 
lite, and soon find the ship moored to a 
landing in the moon. Guides receive 
us and show us to the palace of the Man 
in the Moon. His Majesty receives the 
party, bidding them welcome and ac- 
cords them the freedom of his domains. 
We are then shown about the splendid 
palace and through the streets of the 
City of the Moon. The ladies are espe- 
cially interested in the show windows 
of the Moon shops. The trip may be 
made with entire safety, and the return 
to earth leaves one with the remem- 
brance of having passed through a won- 
derful experience. 


JUDGE NOT 


When we are coldly discussing a man’s 
career, sneering, in our self-righteous, 
self-opinionated ways, at his mistakes, 
blaming his rashness, and labelling his 
opinions, words and actions,—yes, his 
thoughts, that man, in his solitude, is 
perhaps shedding hot tears because his 
sacrifice is a hard one, because strength 
and patience are failing him to speak the 
difficult word, and do the difficult deed. 

—George Eliot. 
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People of Note. 


KING EDWARD VII. OF 
ENGLAND. 


On the accession to the throne of 
Albert Edward everyone is conscious of 
the fact that with the great responsi- 
bilities that have passed to him through 
the death of his illustrious mother a 
great change has come over his char- 
acter. Some of his phrenological facul- 
ties have changed in their activity, and 
many of them have been put to a sig- 
nal test. As Prince of Wales he had 
habituated himself for so many years 
to the second position in the realm 
_ that he did not consider it necessary to 
assume the dignity of manner that be- 


KING EDWARD VII. OF ENGLAND. 
Courtesy of Harper Brothers. 


longed to one who stood in the front 
rank. Thus his Self-esteem was never 
called out in the practical manner it is 
to-day. He not only has to carry out 
the work of his own office as a king, 
but he has further to assume the respon- 
sibilities and follow the example of his 
mother. This is not an easy task for 
anyone, especially for one who has led 


a social life up to the age of sixty, re- 
ceiving and being received as the Prince 
of Wales. 

Queen Victoria being distinctly jeal- 
ous of the right performance of all her 
duties of state, carefully guarded her po- 
sition and often curtailed the usefulness 
of her son through fear of shirking any 
responsibilities. In this way she was a 
true woman, for most mothers protect 
their children instead of educating them 
to gradually slip into their responsibili- 
ties. Had she allowed him to come 
nearer to her as an adviser in State 
affairs, she might have drawn him grad- 
ually into the position and dignified 
station which he now holds; but she 
would not permit him to express any 
opinion on public matters, and on this 
account the transition from the duties 
of Prince of Wales to those of King 
have made a great change in his attitude. 

The King has a fine head and a well- 


developed intellect which is capable of 
understanding national affairs. 

He is five feet eight inches tall and 
weighs about one hundred and ninety 


pounds. Though this is somewhat too 
heavy a weight for the other proportions 
of his organization, he will no doubt 
have an opportunity of reducing this 
by ten pounds. Care, anxiety, and hard 
work do not generally allow a person 
to keep up great physical weight. 

He has the temperament of his 
mother, which is Vital, and the Mental 
and Motive are not deficient, but he in- 
clines toward more arterial warmth, 
ardor, intensity of mind, good digestive 
power and capacity to enjoy health and 
life than great muscular activity or 
nervous susceptibility. ‘The last two 
conditions accompany the extremes of 
the Motive and Mental temperament. 

He has a good supply of the basilar 
faculties, through which he shows en- 
ergy, force, and executive ability, and al- 
though it is the general idea that a king 
has an easy time of it and has not to 
work hard, it is a great mistake, for 









few men are called upon more constant- 
ly than the chief ruler of England. 

His Perceptive intellect gives him a 
quick apprehension of everything that 
bears upon an important issue. He is 
quick to take in or grasp the details of 
work that is being done, and is remark- 
ably sagacious in correcting an error or 
averting a mistake. His shrewdness and 
capacity to understand technicalities 
has its due effect upon business or pro- 
fessional work. His intelligence in 
weighing and balancing momentous af- 
fairs comes to him largely through his 
large Human Nature and perceptive 
faculties, and they are capable of giving 
him a clear insight into matters and 
things. 

The organ of Agreeableness is dis- 
tinctly represented, which indicates a 
capacity to adapt himself to various 
circumstances in a genial way. He will 
never appear to a disadvantage if by a 
little courtesy he can put things right. 
This is a very necessary faculty for one 
who is placed in a prominent position. 

His Approbativeness being large 
gives him ambition to excel, and were 
he obliged to compete in the ordinary 
station of life he would be able to do 
so with success and in a practical way. 
He likes to see excellent workmanship, 
and nothing short of it would have sat- 
isfied him had he engaged in some pro- 
fessional line of work. 

One of the strongest characteristics 
among his superior qualities is his sym- 
pathy, through which he has been easily 
influenced; but as environment some- 
times gives us a different motive by 
which to act he may attend more strict- 
ly to state matters and government 
business, and not allow himself to use 
his Benevolence so much as in the past. 
His Veneration and due respect for 
etiquette will probably be called into 
play, and this faculty will offset his 

rge Benevolence, and he will probably 
show more seclusiveness of character 
and become less approachable in a gen- 
eral way. 

His capacity for work is remarkable, 
and no one who follows him through 
an ordinary day’s duties will be inclined 
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to envy him or be likely to say a word 
against any opportunities he may have 
for rest and recreation. His great 
trouble will be the lack of physical ex- 
ercise. It is said that the Queen never 
neglected to take her daily drive or 
walk, considering these a necessity for 
the maintenance of her health. The 
King must bear in mind his own per- 
sonal need of daily recreation for the 
same reason. Persons who are liberal 
in their criticism of such a man in 
his present position, must endeavor, be- 
fore being so, to thoroughly understand 
the arduous tasks and the many de- 
mands upon the strength and time of 
such a person, and then consider what 
they would do in the same position. 
We have every reason to believe that he 
will exert his influence in the best pos- 
sible way for the betterment of his 


people. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF 
ENGLAND. 


The Queen of England possesses a 
sweetness of character which endears 
her to the hearts of English people, and 
combines a rare gentleness and kind- 
ness of disposition with exceptional 
tact. 

Since Tennyson sang his ringing ode 
of welcome to her as a youthful bride 
she has lived in the public eye, and now 
she will be constantly beneath the full 
noon-day light that beats upon the 
throne. She sets an excellent example 
for exquisite taste, and were more to 
follow her style, there would be more 
beauty, appropriateness, and artistic 
taste expressed in personal attire, and 
more true gentility of mind and char- 
acter in the manners and customs of 
members of the aristocracy. 

Her photograph indicates a good per- 
ceptive arch to the brow, which enables 
her to see and observe the forms and 
outlines of everything, and with her 
large Ideality shows a keen sense of the 
harmonious and due proportion of 
things; also weight in balancing, in 
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riding, cycling, driving, skating, and 
walking. It is not surprising to find 
that she is a fine whip and takes pleas- 
ure in driving spirited horses in a mas- 
terly way. She is a fine critic, and her 
large Comparison adds to her judgment 
of literature, music, and art. She is 
very fond of music and the languages, 
and has capacity to excel in both. Her 
mind being so practical she sees the 
need of thorough instruction in scien- 
tific and domestic matters among wom- 
en, and her interest has taken such a 
practical form in domestic science that 
she has had arranged in one of her 
palaces a complete ideal kitchen, where 
she perfects her own knowledge in the 
art of cookery. She is particularly at- 
tached to home and is very patriotic. 
There is not a nobler, sweeter, or ten- 
derer character or one who is more 
modest among the aristocracy than the 
present Queen; but, being truly wom- 
anly, she has proved herself equal to 
the late responsibility that has fallen 
to her lot. ; 

Her head is not wide in the base from 
ear to ear, but its height is quite notice- 
able. She will therefore be more in- 
fluenced by her sympathetic nature than 
by her faculties that give severity, tem- 
per, determination, and autocratic will. 
She may not play the réle of the trés 
grande dame, but she will conscien- 
tiously carry out the superintendence 
of the domestic part of the office of 
Queen, just as Queen Victoria did in 
her palaces. 


THE LATE WILLIAM MAXWELL 
EVARTS. 


William Maxwell Evarts, who was 
formerly United States Senator, Secre- 
tary of State, and jurist of international 
reputation, passed away in his eighty- 
fourth year, after a career of exceptional 
activity. He was born in Boston, Mass., 
and came of sturdy Puritan stock, 
which the outlines of his face and the 
development of his head indicate. At 


ten years of age he entered the famous 
Boston Latin School. 


His life at school 
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was a very happy one. At fifteen years 
of age he went to Yale. During his 
college life he showed remarkable abil- 
ity both as a writer and a debater; he 
was one of the founders and first editors 
of the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” and 
later Yale University conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. upon him. In 1838 he 
attended the Harvard Law School. 
When he entered on his legal career he 
came to New York. He had distin- 
guished himself by several marked suc- 
cesses when, in 1849, he was appointed 
assistant United States District Attor- 

















THE LATE WILLIAM MAXWELL EVARTS. 


ney in this district. His progress at 
the bar was rapid, for two years later, 
when only thirty-one years of age, he 
was chosen United States District At- 
torney. His work in this office was 
energetic and thorough. Mr. Evarts 
had been associated with the Republican 
party practically from its first organiza- 
tion, and in 1860 he was recognized as 
one of the leaders of the party. During 
the war he conducted many important 
cases on behalf of the Government. 

As a lawyer he was known for his 
great ability, adroitness, and technical 
skill. He was Secretary of State under 
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President Hayes, and greatly enhanced 
his reputation by his brilliant advocacy 
of the claims of the Republican party 
before the Electoral Commission in 
1877. For six years he was Senator, 
and made a number of noteworthy 
speeches. As a lawyer Mr. Evarts held 
a foremost place in this city and coun- 
try for fully a third of a century. He 
is reputed to have had the highest fees 
ever paid to a lawyer in this country 
up to his retirement, and his advice was 
regarded as of peculiar value in railroad 
matters and in cases involving the 
rights of corporations in general. 

As a speaker he was known and 
sought on many notable occasions. 

He possessed a thin, wiry figure, all 
nerve and muscle; his face was clean- 
shaven and expressed a strong intel- 
lectual character; his shoulders were 
sloping, and he cultivated the habit of 
wearing his silk hat set well back on his 
head as though he did not wish to bind 
any of his ideas or political or legal 
plans. On the political platform and 
in his occasional addresses he was the 
advocate rather than the orator, al- 
though his orations were enlivened by 
apt and well-turned stories and scintil- 
lating wit. 

He celebrated his golden wedding in 
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1893, on which occasion seventeen 
grandchildren were present. He is sur- 
vived by nine children, two of whom 
are lawyers, and one daughter was the 
wife of the late Mr. Charles C. Beaman, 
his partner in law. He was a singularly 
modest man, and never courted public 
praise or notoriety. He steadily refused 
to write or dictate any reminiscences, 
although repeatedly importuned to do 
so for a number of magazines. The wit 
of Mr. Evarts was original and spon- 
taneous, and his speeches abounded 
with epigrams. 

His head indicates large Mirthfulness 
and Comparison, which, together with 
his Combativeness, gave him pointed- 
ness and directness of speech, and power 
to show repartee and wonderful sagac- 
ity in summing up matters and in- 
tuitively coming to his decisions. His 
long and prominent nose, his distinc- 
tively moulded chin, and the length of 
the lower lobe of the ear are all signs 
of longevity. He differed materially in 
temperament from his partner, the late 
Charles C. Beaman, whose portrait ap- 
peared in the February number of the 
JOURNAL, who, it will be remembered, 
died quite suddenly at the age of sixty. 
Mr. Evarts was a pioneer and possessed 
a conspicuous personality. 


7 
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Physiognomy. 


A COLLECTION OF NOSES. 
The features of the face are strong 
interpreters of character. In order to 
read the indications correctly one needs 
to understand the definition of each 
feature of the face, and their combined 
influence, in order to delineate the char- 
acter accurately. The following are a 
few typical noses, chins and mouths. 
(1) Is a combination of strength and 
weakness, The bridge is not straight 
like No. 4, hence the owner of a nose 
like this is not so artistic. The bulb at 
the end shows aggressiveness, absorp- 
tion, acquisitiveness, and miserliness. 
Such a nose makes the person uncertain, 





unreliable. The lips are reserved and 
close, the reverse to communicative and 
open-minded, and the chin is pointed, 
and very sharp and critical. Such a 
face belongs to one who is hard, cruel, 
and relentless. 

(2) The straight-cut appearance of 
this nose shows sharpness of intellect; a 
pioneer; a keen, inquisitive nature; a 
person who abounds in facts. It accom- 
panies an excellent memory of names 
and events, Eventuality is largely rep- 
resented, but small in No. 3. The eye 
is a speaking one. ‘The lips, though 
more affectionate than Nos. 1 or 3, are 
less loving than some, and less de- 
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monstrative than others. It shows 
intellectual keenness, and more sincer- 
ity than No. 1. 

(3) A blunt nose, is the sign of moral 
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and esthetic insensibility, dull intel- 
lect, disrespect for authority, and inabil- 
ity to control self or others. This is a 
degenerate nose. 
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The Use of Stimulants. 


By Susanna W. 


Before entering upon the subject of 
stimulants, let us consider for a mo- 
ment how the body is fed and built up. 
Throughout the vegetable kingdom in- 
organic substances alone are capable of 
nourishing the growing plant. In the 
animal kingdom just the reverse is 
true; human beings, as well as the lower 
animals, derive their sustenance wholly 
from organized products. There is no 
exception to this rule; though, if proof 
is called for, suppose we take up that 
particular theme and discuss it. No 
one doubts that animals, fed exclusive- 
ly on substances which are inorganic, 
combine them as we may; would invari- 
ably die. 





Dopps, M.D. 


A recent writer in one of our health 
journals makes the following remark: 
“It should be known that no inorganic 
matter can be changed into organic 
matter in the animal kingdom; that 
change must always take place in the 
vegetable kingdom.” The statement 
here made is strictly correct—some 
chemists (and many doctors) to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. This brings 
us to the question, “ What is a food?” 
As already stated, plants are nourished 
by inorganic substances, and by no 
others; but all animals, including the 
human, derive their nourishment from 
substances which have become or- 
ganized. The foods proper belong to 
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the latter class. They replace those 
waste matters which are daily expelled 
from the living system through the 
depurating organs; they nourish, they 
build up. 

It does not follow, however, that all 
organized substances are foods; these 
embrace only such as can be digested 
and assimilated—made part and parcel 
of those vital structures which consti- 
tute the body. How human beings 
found out which of the products of the 
earth were fitted for food, and which 
were not, is an interesting question. 
Experience teaches many things, but 
where foods and poisons grow out of 
the same soil the lesson might be dearly 
learned. Not only so, it requires much 
judgment to be able to select the best 
foods. Nature is exceedingly lavish in 
what she has to offer; many substances 
are capable of sustaining life, but only 
a limited number of these are foods of 
a high order. Any substance that will 


make blood and tissue may be called a 
food product, but those which make the 
purest blood and the finest quality of 


tissues constitute the best foods. 

There are two processes in the vital 
economy which are carried on simul- 
taneously. In the one the ashes, or 
débris, of the body is removed. In the 
other, the digested and elaborated food 
is conveyed through the blood to the 
various tissues, and takes the place of 
those waste products which have been 
thrown off; new materials are deposited, 
cell growth continues, and the process 
of building up goes on. It is by such 
means that the human system is devel- 
oped. Water, which constitutes about 
three-fourths of the body and a large 
per cent. of the blood, assists in carry- 
ing the nutrient materials to the several 
points of distribution, and under the 
supervision of vitality they become or- 
ganized. The air we breathe is the 
agent chiefly concerned in the work of 
disintegration; the oxygen which it 
contains is conveyed in the blood to the 
vital structures, where it gathers up the 
carbon, or waste, of the system, this be- 
ing afterward ‘expelled through the 
lungs and other depurators. 
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Every day of our lives we are living 
and dying at the same moment; dead 
matter is thrown off from the tissues, 
and living elements take its place. We 
part with the old, the worn-out, and 
appropriate the new. Just here is a 
fine thought: A food proper ought al- 
ways to contain the life principle, else 
it cannot build up and sustain the vital 
organism. For example, wheat, or 
other grain that will not grow when 
planted, is not fit to eat; there is no 
life in it. Vegetables, too, as potatoes, 
beans, peas, etc., which have lost their 
essential element, will not nourish the 
body. Microbes live and propagate in 
matter that is dying or half decayed; 
scavengers thrive upon it. But human 
beings require something better for 
food; dead, effete matter cannot sustain 
them. 

Now, what has all this to do with 
stimulants? Let us see. Aside from 
light and heat, there are three things 
which are essential to animal life in its 
highest forms: Fresh air to breathe, 
pure water to drink, and a good quality 
of food to build up the tissues. The 
moment we take into the system any 
inorganic substance except air and 
water, an extra burden is imposed upon 
the depurating organs; it cannot be 
utilized; the vital instincts reject it, and 
organic war is the result. 

Stimulants, of whatever kind, an- 
tagonize the life principle. They pro- 
duce commotion in the system as soon 
as they enter it; and it is this disturb- 
ance of organic function, this agitation, 
which is mistaken for an increase of 
vital force. Owing to their presence 
the heart’s action is quickened; the 
blood circulates more rapidly; the vital 
processes are interfered with, and be- 
come abnormal. The various depurat- 
ing organs are doing their best to 
gather up the offending substance, and 
to expel it; nor will they cease their 
efforts so long as a spark of vitality re- 
mains. Nature does not tolerate in- 
truders; she has kindly provided that 
they shall be gotten rid of as rapidly as 
possible. When alcohol enters the 
circulation, a part of it is very soon ex- 
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pelled through that safest of all depu- 
rators, the skin. Another portion is 
thrown out through the lungs; we per- 
ceive it in the breath exhaled. Still 
another portion passes through the kid- 
neys; and the liver and intestines re- 
ceive their quota. 

Anything that stimulates is a spur 
to vital force. It is the whip which 
makes even a jaded horse start off at 
full pace. Or, like the embers on the 
hearthstone, every time you stir them, 
showing the live coals, it hastens the 
process of putting the fire out. When- 
ever we give a stimulant, vitality is 
wasted. This is shown in the fact that, 
after stimulating, there is always a re- 
action—a feeling of weakness or ex- 
haustion. 

A stimulant may be defined as a sub- 
stance which cannot be utilized in the 
vital organism, and which is rapidly 
eliminated, a large quantity of it being 
thrown out through the skin. Whiskey 
and cayenne pepper are good examples; 
peppers of all kinds belong to the same 
class. Black pepper especially is a 
great disturber of the heart’s action, 
and is, therefore, highly injurious. 
The very fact, however, that these 
poisons are promptly expelled, and to 
a great extent through surface de- 
puration, makes them less danger- 
ous. 

There are other poisons which are far 
more deadly, and which will do their 
fatal work in a much shorter time. 
The whiskey toper, as a rule, goes on 
killing himself year after year, and still 
the grave does not receive him. The 
question is sometimes asked, why is it 
that many habitual drunkards live to a 
good old age? It is because they had 
a fine stock of vitality to begin with. 
It takes several generations to wear out 
a strong constitution. Had the man 
been temperate in all his habits, he 
might have lived much longer, and en- 
joyed better health in the meantime. 
Often we fail to give Nature credit for 
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what she would willingly do for us, if 
only her laws were obeyed. 

Among the more deadly poisons are 
the opiates—the nerve-killers, as they 
are sometimes called. They deaden 
sensibility, and must be eliminated (if 
at all) in some other way than through 
cutaneous depuration; they are an- 
tiphlogistic in character. All medi- 
cines of this class are just the opposite 
of stimulants; instead of being expelled 
in large quantities through the skin, 
the internal organs must dispose of 
them as best they can. 

It is a problem for discussion 
whether stimulants are not responsible 
for more mischief than opiates. Their 
victims are more numerous; nearly 
every doctor prescribes stimulants, es- 
pecially during convalescence. And 
yet it has been shown repeatedly that 
those physicians who do not prescribe 
them have the best success. Many are 
the victims who have fallen a prey to 
the false theory of stimulation. Prince 
Albert was one of these; his fine con- 
stitution brought him through the ill- 
ness all right, but the stimulants that 
were given, when he began to con- 
valesce, exhausted the life forces, and 
he died. At the very time when every 
particle of vitality ought to have been 
husbanded stimulants were resorted to, 
and vital force was used up. 

Reasoning from cause to effect, com- 
mon-sense would tell us that after the 
remedial effort is over, in fevers and 
other diseases, we should let the patient 
rest; in other words, not apply the spur 
when the horse is already tired out. 
The physician who, trusting to nature’s 
almost limitless resources, dispenses 
with alcohol and other stimulants, has 
the fewest fatalities in his practice, and 
his patients make a prompt recovery. 
A little careful investigation would 
prove the truth of this statement; but 
so firmly are the old methods adhered 
to by the masses that scarcely a doubt 
is entertained in regard to them. 

—From “ Omega.” 











“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Unore Jor. 


TEN RULES OF POLITENESS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


1. To be polite is to have a kind re- 
gard for the feelings of others. 

2. Be as polite to your parents, 
brothers, sisters, and schoolmates as 
you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes 
when you speak to them or they speak 
to you. 

4. Do not bluntly contradict anyone. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse to 
do wrong. 

6. Whispering, laughing, chewing 
gum, or eating at lectures, in school, 
or at places of amusement, is rude and 
vulgar. 

%. Be doubly careful to avoid any 
rudeness to strangers, such as calling 
out to them, laughing, or making re- 
marks about them. Do not stare at 
visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife, or 
pointer, hand the blunt end toward the 
one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting, do 
not raise your hand until after he has 
finished. 

10. When you pass directly in front 
of anyone or accidentally annoy him, 
say “ Excuse me,” and never fail to say 
“Thank you” for the smallest favor. 
On no account say “ thanks.”—School 
Rules of Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Fig. 553.—M. L. B., Ilkley, Yorks. 
—This little boy, whose photograph 


was taken at eight months of age, has 
rather a large head for his body, and 
his mother would do well to let him 
have plenty of fresh air, keep him in 
the sunshine and out of the school- 
room until he has a body well able to 





Fig. 553. M. L. B, ILKLEY, YORKS. 


support his brain. He will study fast 
enough, and in good earnest when he 
gets at it, but he should not be pressed 
to study from books. His diet should 


be simple and plain, thus milk, oatmeal, 
and fruit will bring roses to his face and 
keep them there, while the diet that is 
often given to children of a more stimu- 
lative kind will not be so beneficial. 
The child needs plenty of sleep, in fact 
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sleep is almost as necessary for him 
as food. He must not be encouraged 
to go to evening parties or to be where 
there is much excitement. He will 
make a good thinker in the direction of 
mechanism, and it would be well for 
him to have his tools in a little room 
where he can make al! the shavings and 
sawdust he wants to when he is old 
enough to use the saw and the plane. 
He has a great deal of mental curiosity. 
It gives fulness to the forehead, and 
beams in his eyes, which are searching 
for many things that he has not had 
time to consider. He would make an 
excellent architect, designer, or elec- 
trician. He will use literary means to 
explain his knowledge rather than oral 
ones. It would be a good plan for his 
mother to tell him a story and then get 
him to tell her what he remembers of 
it, so as to increase his capacity for ver- 
bal expression. It will be noticed that 
along the line of Causality backward 
the organ of Cautiousness is well de- 
veloped. He will not run any risks in 
the dark, but will have a reason for 
doing everything of importance. He 
has a very affectionate nature, thus will 
be easily trained by gentle pressure and 
persuasion. His head should be kept 
cool, and no encouragement at regular 
studies should be made until after he is 
six years of age. Up to that time, how- 
ever, he will be found to have advanced 
further than most children who have 
been sen: to school at five years of age, 
for he has an excellent memory. 

Fig. 554.—J. A. P., Boston, Mass.— 
The portrait of this child, though he is 
but five months old, shows great individ- 
uality of character, and we feel sure that 
there are several characteristics that will 
follow him after he gets his teeth. It 
will be noticed that his head is high, 
and it is no mere guesswork to say that 
he will have a strong will of his own. 
When he cries he will cry heartily, as 
though he were enjoying it, and when 
he laughs he will laugh heartily, as 
though the whole world were a play- 
ground. He will not do things by 
halves, but will be thoroughly in earnest 
in everything he does. He will be very 
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persevering, too, and if he sees a thing 
on a shelf that is above his reach, and 
holds out his hand for it and does not 
find that anyone is inclined to give it 
to him, he will very soon push a chair 
in that direction, climb up in it, and 
reach the coveted thing himself. His 
Veneration is not so large as his Firm- 
ness, hence he will think his own opin- 
ion better than his father’s or mother’s, 





Fig. 554, J. A. P., BOSTON, MASS. 


and it will take considerable reasoning 
on their part to get him to see that they 
are in the right and that he has much 
to learn before he knows as much as 
they do. He is a great chatterbox, and 
will always have lots to say. In fact, 
he will be a fine companion. He will 
make himself so much in evidence when 
he is around that he will be terribly 
missed when he is out of the house. It 
will require wisdom to steer such a live 
piece of humanity, but it can be done, 
and we do not doubt that it will be 
carried out with perfect success, for 
the boy himself will teach his parents 
a great many things. The corner of 
his forehead is well rounded out, hence 
he will be full of fun and humor, and 
sometimes the best way to manage him 
will be to laugh off his disappointments 
and his immediate wants, and make him 
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forget them through joking him a bit. 
He can be kept in good humor by his 
Mirthfulness, and must be encouraged 
to sing and laugh as heartily as he 
will. His executive brain is very 
active; he will not be a quiet child, but 
will be on the move all the time. He 
should be kept a little boy as long as it 
is possible, so that he may not take on 
the character of the man too soon. He 
will make a good mechanic, and will be 
brimful of ideas that he will want to 
execute and put into practice the same 
moment. He is a born inventor, and 
will have all the force of mind necessary 
to carry out his projects and plans. 





GAMES THAT ARE USEFUL. 


HOW TO MAKE LITTLE ONES 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 


EXERCISING TINY MUSCLES—PASTIMES FOR 
CHILDREN THAT ARE ESPECIALLY BENE- 
FICIAL FOR THOSE WHO LIVE IN THE 
CROWDED CITIES. 


The natural form of activity for the 
child is play. In order to make exer- 
cise as beneficial as possible, it should 
be in such form as to seem like play to 
the child. A child will get restless under 
a clock-work drill, and do the exercises 
with only half the force and attention, 
but if he is playing some games he will 
play with all his might, unconsciously 
working one or more groups of muscles. 

A baby manages to kick and creep and 
get considerable gymnastic exercise into 
his small life; and as he grows older, if he 
is a country child, he will find plenty 
of exercise running in the fields after 
butterflies, playing ball, skating and 
coasting. A city child, however, has lit- 
tle or no exercise, for he cannot be al- 
lowed to roam the streets, the school- 
yards are often not large enough, or he 
has much studying to do at home after 
leaving the school-room. Now in the case 
of the city child, certain games should be 
taught him which he may play with his 
friends, in his own house or nursery. 

Make the child swing the arms in every 
direction. You can easily invent games 
with these movements. You can play 
games that imitate butterflies, or birds, 
or animals. A child needs exercise that 
will make him flexible at the waist. 
Gracefulness is largely due to the manner 
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in which the trunk is carried on the hips. 
Give the children a farmer’s game, where 
they imitate sowing, reaping, carrying 
meal to the mill, raking hay and all sorts 
of amusements involved in farming. Chil- 
dren will think of these plays themselves, 
if you once suggest it to them. 

A child needs balance movements. 
Country children do a lot of these. They 
are always balancing on fences, walking 
on the rails of the railroad tracks. Of 
course, he cannot do this in cities, so 
suggest that he take hopping exercises, 
let him play he is a toad or a frog, and 
see the fun he gets out of it. 

A funny little play enjoyed in gym- 
nasiums is called “ Jumping Jacks.” Have 
the children assume a squatting position, 
balancing on their toes; have a piece of 
rope about two yards long for them, one 
taking hold of one end and the other hold 
of the other end. Now they must hop un- 
til one pulls the other over. The one who 
is pulled over must be prisoner, and an- 
other child takes his place. Everyone 
who is pulled‘over is a prisoner. On no 
account must any child assume an up- 
right position or he is a prisoner then as 
well. It is a very comical game to watch. 

Another game is called “Fox and 
Ducks.”’ The children who are the ducks 
waddle forward in a squatting position, 
with hands on the hips. The fox is the 
child who runs on all fours after the 
ducks. The ducks cannot at first run 
very fast without tumbling over. Thus 
they are obliged to expand the chest and 
hold the head very erect in order to keep 
their balance. Both of these games teach 
and train the neck and chest muscles to 
become strong, thus giving the child a 
military carriage when he is standing. 

Of course, these little games I have 
suggested are for very small children. 
As a child grows older he finds plenty of 
games for himself, but it is systematic 
and regular exercise that he needs. 
Spinning top, playing marbles or jack- 
knife is doing him no special good in 
the way of muscular action. These games 
of which I write apply especially to 
girls, for as I have said, as boys grow 
older they get much more exercise than 
girls. 

Girls are often allowed to play with 
boys, and how they do enjoy it! Why 
should they not climb trees, run and 
jump, etc.? These games should be 
taught boys and girls alike. Ruskin, in 
his “Sesame and Lilies,” believes in 
bringing boys and girls up together in 
both education and play, and I think all 
the doctors recommend it. 

Here are a few games for the home 
gymnasium. Games of ball are of the 
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first importance. They set in motion the 
mental and physical forces together. A 
child in playing thus, has to observe 
quickly, to calculate and judge correctly. 
They exact uninterrupted attention, and 
thus these games teach a child to con- 
centrate his mind at the same time he is 
exercising his whole body. 

Wanderball is a German ball game. It 
is played with two balls. A common ten- 
nis ball is the best to use, or bean-bags 
may be used in place of balls. The play- 
ers form a large circle, not standing too 
close to each other. The balls or bags 
are then divided between two players, 
who are separated from each other at 
regular intervals. At a given signal one 
throws a ball in one direction of the circle 
and the other throws a ball in the op- 
posite direction. The balls being in mo- 
tion, each player has to take care that 
the ball which is caught be thrown di- 
rectly to his neighbor, but after he has 
thrown it he must turn around at once 
in order to be ready to catch the ball 
coming from the opposite direction and 
to throw that on. The object of the game 
is to avoid the circle, which is also the 
penalty of anyone muffing a ball. The 
game is continued with increasing swift- 
ness in throwing until there are only two 
players left. 

In the game of “King’s Ball,” the 
children choose a king; a big circle is 
drawn on the floor with a piece of 
chalk. The king goes to the centre, the 
ball on the floor in front of him; and 
the rest stand around the circle. The 
king stoops, quickly picking up the ball 
and saying: ‘“‘ The king takes the ball.” 
Then they all run and the king throws 
the ball, trying to hit one of the children. 
The one hit becomes the king, and they 


all go back to the circle again. If the 
king does not hit anyone he must go 
back again to the centre. The throwing 
of the ball, the running and dodging exer- 
cise every muscle in the child’s body, 
and is better than giving him tiresome 
exercises for the different parts of the 
body. Tiresome, not because of the mus- 
cular exertion, but because the child does 
not enjoy them. 

Another good game is “ Curtain Ball.” 
A line is stretched a little higher than 
the children’s heads. A curtain or a 
sheet is hung on this. An even number 
of children is on each side; then the 
ball is thrown over the curtain, from side 
to side. It must be caught each time. 
Every time the ball touches the floor it 
scores one for the other side. This game 
requires quick work. 

There are many games which may be 
played in rooms, and which do not re- 
quire much running, at the same time 
making a child exercise his muscles suf- 
ficiently. 

Blowing a feather over a sheet or 
around the room makes him expand his 
chest, inflate his lungs and develop his 
neck and waist muscles. Blind Man’s 
Buff is another good game, though an 
old one. 

In games that are considered “ gym- 
nastic games ” the whole body should be 
exercised. The legs are used to sustain 
the body, and the arms are exercised to 
handle and throw an object. In the 
bending and twisting of the trunk and 
limbs the vital organs receive such ex- 
ercise as will make them healthy and 
strong. The game should cultivate the 
different energies, agility, physical judg- 
ment and manly courage. The game 
should be easy to learn, and it should not 
be rough. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A small boy of six was found stepping 
on the nursery window railing for the 
entertainment of small boys in the street. 
His mother, terror-stricken, exclaimed: 
“ Francis, don’t you know that if you fall 
you will be killed?” ‘ And taken to the 
dead ground,” added Clair, a younger and 
less venturesome brother. ‘“ No,” replied 
Francis, “ I would go first to the funeral, 
then to the burial ground, and then to 
heaven.” 

A little north-side chap, who has a good 
deal of human nature in his make-up, was 
saying his prayers before retiring one 
evening, and, after asking a blessing for 


the various members of the household, he 
concluded as follows: “ And don’t forget 
to bless Brother Jim and make him as 
good a boy as I am.” 

She was a motherly little girl of seven 
years, while her companion was a pert lit- 
tle chap of five. They were promenading 
down the sunny side of the street, when 
she suddenly stopped and looked at him. 
“My goodness,” she said, admiringly and 
in a patronizing manner, “ but you’re a 
cute little kid.”” “I withsh you to under- 
sthand, Maudie Jones, that only children 
under five years old is cute. I’m more’n 
five,” was the little fellow’s response. 
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How Can We Study Phrenology? 


LESSON NO. 4. 
By J. A. Fowrer. 


NATIONAL SKULLS. 


The illustrations of this article show 
the front and side view of the German, 
or Teuton, skull. The side view indi- 
cates a long and rather flat-top head, 
which is commonly found among the 


The front view shows a large develop- 
ment of Causality, which gives a 
thoughtful and a metaphysical type of 
mind. The German is philosophic, and 
is not content to take any theory for 
granted until he is sure that he has a 
reason for it. 





THE GERMAN OR TEUTON SKULL. 


Germans, and gives a metaphysical type 
of reasoning on religious matters, Ven- 
eration being less developed than Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, or Firm- 
ness, Causality in the German takes 
the place of respect for creed and doc- 
trine; thus he thinks and philosophizes 
about what he believes, while the 
French possess larger Veneration and 
less Causality, and, as a nation, are led 
more by the national form of religion 
than the Germans. 


The front view also indicates a large 
development of Constructiveness. The 
Germans show considerable dexterity 
and ingenuity, largely in their writings. 
The French are ingenious in scientific 
ways, in making beautiful models, in ex- 
ecuting remarkable designs, and in us- 
ing up material. The German usually 
uses his Constructiveness with the su- 
perior intellectual faculties in working 
out problems, and with the organ of 
Tune in composing music. 
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The organ of Self-Esteem is largely 
developed, as may be seen in the side 
view; thus the German manifests not 
only independence of character in times 
of excitement and danger, but, through 
the influence of his Firmness, he te- 
naciously perseveres with any object 
that he has in view. He is thorough in 
accomplishing whatever he undertakes, 
and has a much stronger development 
of Continuity than is represented in the 
American head. 
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Teuton in Germany and the Celt in 
France, as they are comparatively dif- 
ferent in formation. The latter’s brain 
and head are not so large, but the tem- 
perament of a Frenchman is highly 
mental, which gives him great nervous- 
ness, intensity, and excitability. The 
Teuton, or German, has a well-sustained 
character, is sober, serious, and grave. 
The prominent characteristics of the 
Celt are Approbativeness, Combative- 
ness, Secretiveness, Ideality, Imitation, 





Photo by Williams 


THE GERMAN OR TEUTON SKULL. 


The German has a large head and 
brain, and a large development of the 
coronal and frontal regions, as well as 
@ prominent degree of the basilar facul- 
ties. Thus in the German head we find 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Conscientious- 
ness, Continuity, Tune, Constructive- 
ness, and Gausality well developed; 
while the organs of Veneration, Hope, 
and the perceptive faculties are not so 
prominently developed. 

It is interesting to compare the 





and the perceptive faculties as a class. 
These with their combinations give 
taste, refinement, love of decoration, 
and exquisiteness of finish to all their 
works of art, a passion for the beautiful, 
skill in athletic sports, and fondness for 
science. The Celt has vanity rather than 
pride, and likes to display his knowledge 
and whatever he possesses. He is witty, 
sprightly, lively, ingenious, clever, ar- 
dent in disposition, and is known for 
his impulsiveness, brilliant imagination, 
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politeness, affability and clear-headed 
discrimination; he has less Continuity 
and Firmness, hence shows more ver- 


On Wednesday, January 16th, at the 
Fowler Institute, Dr. Withinshaw ad- 
dressed an enthusiastic gathering of stu- 
dents and friends on the brain and the 
nervous system. The lecture was listened 
to with marked attention on the part of 
those present. The meeting was presided 
over by Dr. D. T. Elliott. Dr. Within- 
shaw spoke as follows: 

“ By the nervous system we mean the 
brain, spinal cord, and the nerves, but 
these do not exactly express the elements 
of the nervous system. It is as regards 
elements—elements having distinct func- 
tions—to which I refer. We can classify 
them under three headings: (1) Brain- 
cells, (2) Cells of the Cortex, (3) Nerve- 
fibres. 

“Professor Turner’s diagram of the 
nervous system shows it as above; he has 
also classified it in the same way in his 
‘Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology.’ 
The nerve-fibres are shown on the dia- 
gram as running off from the cells, 
and are only discernible when highly 
magnified. These are really the only 
constituents—cells and fibres. There is 
just one other element—an extraneous 
element—which is simply to keep the 
fibres in position and which is formed of 
a specially connected tissue, a fine fibrous 
arrangement, connecting and supporting 
the cells. 

“We will first of all consider the 
nervous system from an anatomical 
standpoint, which consists of the brain, 
spinal cord, and the nerves. It is a very 
intricate system; one part enwrapped 
within the other, and, as the brain is most 
intricate, we will commence at the more 
simple, and go on to the more complex. 
It does not matter from what subject we 
take the study; it is almost identical as 
regards the anatomy; for instance, we 
may experiment on a rabbit and dissect 
for the sciatic nerve, cut this nerve, and 
with a couple of needles bisect it, and 
after pulling it apart there will be ob- 
served a number of minute strands, and 
if these are teased out, they will appear 
to consist of strands of white wavy silk, 
and you will be apt to conclude that they 
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satility of talent, but he has not so much 
depth, judgment, and comprehensive- 
ness of mind as the German. 






were nerve-fibres; but supposing we were 
to put one of the strands that had been 
dealt with in this way under a powerful 
microscope, say a power of 1/50, it would 
be found that this slight strand is com- 
posed of hundreds of fibres, and yet to 
the naked eye, when it has been teased 
out as fine as possible by hand, it would 
appear quite homogeneous. There would 
also be discernible dark bars running 
down the centre, which are in reality the 
principal part of the nerve—a species of 
protoplasm substance, termed the sheath, 
and there would also be observed another 
line and another sheath, and in the centre 
of this protoplasm substance, and outside 
the sheath a substance corresponding in 
principle to the insulating covering of an 
electric cable, which prevents the nerve 
power after receiving any special stimu- 
lus, which would be similar to the switch- 
ing on of an electric current, and this 
nerve sheath prevents the nerve power 
from ‘ short-circuiting ’ or running off in 
the wrong direction. The other sheath 
supports the fibre and keeps the constit- 
uent portions of the nerves in their re- 
spective positions. 

“ There are thirty-one spinal nerves on 
each side, reaching down as far as the 
pelvis. At their extremities these nerves 
are single, but after tracing them a short 
distance it will be noticed that they run 
off into two branches and then join the 
spinal cord. They are about eighteen 
inches in length in a man of average 
height, and are cylindrical in shape, hav- 
ing a special vesicular covering, similar to 
the excretion surrounding the blood-ves- 
sels. The perimeter of this fibrous net 
not only supplies them with blood, but it 
sends down branches in various direc- 
tions to furnish nourishment from other 
vessels in proximity. 

“If we follow the spinal nerve in an 
upward direction it will be perceived that 
just before it joins the braip it seems to 
conceal itself in the spinal cord just at 
the base of the lower brain; bisecting it 
at this point is a broader mass called 
‘the pons,’ and just above the latter we 
have the hemispheres. This is just an 
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outline of the brain from an anatomical 
standpoint. 

“ Function.—Where the nerves branch 
off from the limbs the spinal column 
is larger than at the other parts, which 
corresponds to one of our well-known 
principles—the greater the size, the 
more work to be performed. Suppos- 
ing all the nerves running down the 
centre of a limb were cut across, what 
would be the effect? It would be found 
that the limb would lie limp and prac- 
tically useless. This effect proves that 
there is something specially conducted 
down these nerves. The process is some- 
what mysterious, partaking of an elec- 
trical nature, and that is all that emi- 
nent physiologists can arrive at. Its 
action will no doubt remain a mystery. 
The limb is not only affected in the man- 
ner already explained, but more than 
that, if it were pricked there would be no 
response, owing to the sensibility being 
impaired, also on account of the motor 
power being practically annihilated. If 
the large nerves shown on the diagram 
are carefully traced, it will be noticed 
that there are two roots. If only one of 
these is severed (the anterior), at the 
root, the limb appears ‘dead,’ but the 
sensitiveness is unimpaired, so that if it 
is pricked it is responsive; it having a 
motoring function. Now supposing the 
posterior roots are cut across, it will have 
the following effect, namely, the limb can 
be moved apparently just the same as be- 
fore, and to all outward appearances 
would seem to be just as useful and re- 
sponsive to the exercise of will power, 
but if the limb is pricked there is no re- 
sponse whatsoever. Therefore, in this 
instance, the sensibility is destroyed. 
The posterior nerves are sensory in 
function, and the anterior, motor. 

“Tracing the roots of these nerves up 
to the spinal cord it will be seen that the 
most important of the motor roots run 
up mainly toward the brain, but some 
run off in a downward direction. If we 
take the spinal cord and look at it in 
section the whole is not homogeneous, as 
it at first appears to be. In the centre 
will be seen a darker looking substance, 
a grayish matter, arranged in crescent 
formation, on either side, connected by a 
bridge; in the centre of this gray matter 
is a very minute nerve, which also com- 
municates with the brain. If some of 
this gray matter is taken and put on a 
glass slide under a microscope, it will be 
found to be composed of a number of 
separate cells, inside the lighter-colored 
portion of these cells will be observed a 
whitish substance; each cell containing 
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only the minutest quantity. They are 
called the axor cylinders. These cylin- 
ders run up as far as the medulla, but not 
as far as the convolutions of the brain; 
they further branch out and communi- 
cate through the medulla with the brain. 

“In the event of a man sustaining any 
serious injuries, say for example, fracture 
of the &pine; on recovering from the 
shock, the spinal cord, being so intimate- 
ly connected, is also smashed in. And it 
is invariably the case, that any part of 
the body below the seat of the injury is 
practically paralyzed. The movement of 
the arms, however, is unaffected; the 
organs of respiration are not interfered 
with, and appear normal in tone in spite 
of a greater part of the system being 
injured. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that, if this individual were to have 
the sole of his foot tickled, he would in- 
stantly draw his leg up, showing that 
there are very sensitive nerves just under 
the skin of the foot which convey impres- 
sions up to the brain. The spinal cord 
influences the movements of the muscles 
and their sensibility to a great extent, 
and the result of a spinal fracture pro- 
duces practically the same effects as were 
the spinal nerves completely severed. 

“The nerves at the sides of the pons 
communicate with a special portion of 
the brain. These fibres are found run- 
ring across and also down from the cere- 
bellum. It will, therefore, be readily un- 
derstood how easily the spinal cord can 
be injured. 

“ How far do these theories agree with 
the principles of Phrenology? 

“The stem of the brain is globular in 
shape when viewed from above; it is also 
divided into two parts (or hemispheres). 

“ The most noticeable peculiarity about 
the brain is its irregularity of construc- 
tion, comprising a mass of crinkled folded 
matter, called the convolutions, which 
are made up of only two elements—cells 
and fibres. This particular style of for- 
mation affords greater space for the cells 
and leaves more room for the distribu- 
tion of the gray matter, which latter is 
in reality its special function. 

“ Now, supposing, for argument’s sake, 
that these convolutions receive an injury 
as the result of an accident, what is the 
outcome? To more easily explain this 
point, I will refer to an execution. The 
moment the lever is pressed and the drop 
falls away, the condemned instantly loses 
all sense of consciousness. The principle 


of life departs instantaneously and does 
not return, but there may be some con- 
ditions under which it may return, and, 
to illustrate this, I will refer to an in- 

















cident which I witnessed in the streets of 
Paris. On my visiting that city a few 
years ago, I noticed a poor beggar carry- 
ing about in his hand a piece of his own 
skull. It had been torn off as the result of 
an accident, leaving the top of the brain 
lying exposed to view save for a slight 
covering of thin nerve-tissue. He held 
out this piece of skull to the passers-by, 
and for a few pence would allow anyone 
to go and press with their hands on the 
top of his brain, and what was the effect? 
Why, he immediately lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, consequent upon the blood 
being forced out of the brain-cells, and 
providing the pressure was not kept up 
for too long a time he came round all 
right. What, then, is the difference be- 
tween this poor beggar and one who has 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law? 
With the former, extreme care was neces- 
sary in handling the exposed portion of 
the brain. It was not so much the shock 
consequent on the brain being touched 
that rendered unconsciousness, because, I 
suppose, he hardly felt it. When press- 
ure is brought to bear on any part of 
the hemispheres all the blood flowing 
through the cells is forced out, thus ren- 
dering unconsciousness; but, in the latter 
case, the condemned does not recover 
from the shock, owing to the injury 
which the medulla receives and the 
brain-cells being entirely disorganized. 
This points to some special function of 
the cells in the medulla and proves that 
the injury they received is the immediate 
eause of death. In the other instance 
referred to, the poor beggar only had the 
hemispheres of his brain interfered with, 
and consequently it only affected his 
vital functions. 

“We will now state the brain in an- 
other way, from the purely experimental 
side. If we remove one of the hem- 
ispheres from the brain of an animal, say 
a dog, what is the result? Allowing 
time for the effects of the operation to 
pass over, the higher the animal in the 
scale of intelligence the less chance there 
is of any possible recovery from such an 
operation. This experiment can only be 
done gradually, removing piece by piece; 
otherwise, death instantly supervenes. 
The animal runs about aimlessly, being 
utterly incapable of controlling its ac- 
tions, and behaves very much in the same 
way as if it were intoxicated. Now, if a 
frog is experimented upon in the same 
way, it will appear to have suffered no 
inconvenience whatever. If it is pricked 
it will croak and hop about in the usual 
way, but it is not capable of doing any- 
thing unless stimulated. If left alone, it 
would lie still until it beeame a mummy; 
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but if it is placed in pool of water it will 
swim about as if in its normal condition. 
This is consequent on the stimulating 
action of the water upon the exposed part 
of the brain that is left intact, which re- 
sult is a reflex action. 

“These hemispheres have something to 
do with the intelligencies. Dulcart held 
to the theory that the seat of the soul 
was in a very minute cloud in the brain 
bisecting the convolutions, the two hem- 
ispheres and all the other functions. 
There is no foundation of truth in his 


‘theory, which was subsequently exploded. 


There was another would-be scientist 
who, on noticing the water in the brain, 
believed that it was the seat of the soul; 
he maintained that this water, which 
could bring together such wonderful im- 
pressions, which resulted in thought, that 
this must be the spirit of life. Marvelous 
imagination, no doubt! This theory was 
also soon proved to be a myth. 

“Localization of Functions. — These 
hemispheres are not all alike as regards 
function. In the Franco-German War 
there was a-private brought into the 
German Hospital who had had a portion 
of his skull ripped off by a piece of shell, 
and the surgeons, to test whether the 
nerves of the man’s face were paralyzed, 
as the brain was exposed, applied elec- 
trodes to the facial nerves, and to their 
surprise there was a movement of some 
of the limbs. This proves that if a part 
of the brain is in a damaged condition, 
and is stimulated by an electric current, 
it produces movements of the limbs in a 
greater or less degree, according to the 
circuit of the current on the part of the 
brain experimented upon. 

“The brain does not act as a whole. 
You may remark, ‘Why don’t we Phre- 
nologists have Ideality and other names 
of different organs apportioned off to the 
respective convolutions?’ I, personally, 
do not believe in any man making pure 
assertions without data to go upon. What 
about the American Crowbar Case? It 
has a very important bearing in this con- 
nection. In this affair a man was injured 
by a bar of iron, which shot out of a piece 
of machinery and went clean through his 
face and out at the top of the brain. This 
piece of iron was afterward discovered 
some distance away from the scene of the 
accident, with pieces of the poor fellow’s 
brain adhering to it. Anyone would 
imagine that such an accident would be 
sufficient to cause instantaneous death. 
Not so in this affair, for, half an hour 
after it happened, this man was able 
to walk to a surgeon to have his wound 
dressed, and he gave quite an intelli- 
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gent account of what had transpired. 
The missile went clean through the 
brain, but passed clear of the motor 
region, and thus paralysis was most 
fortunately avoided. This man had pre- 
viously proved himself to be a capable 
and intelligent workman, but when on 
recovery he applied for his old position 
as foreman, it was refused him, as he was 
not considered capable after the injuries 


he had sustained. He was, however, re-- 


engaged in some menial capacity at the 
works, but it was found that as regards 
intellect he was quite a child, although 
his passions remained as strong as in the 
average man. The back part of the brain 
was uninjured, only the upper portions 
of the frontal bone had been splintered, 
and hung over his face—that part of the 
brain in which the organs of Veneration, 
Perception, and Benevolence were cen- 
tred being destroyed.. After this accident 
he was just the reverse of his former dis- 
position, being almost entirely given up 
to his passions. 

“What is it that keeps a man from 
rushing at anything on the spur of the 
moment—does he not consider and think 
before acting? It is the intellect that 
controls and makes man supreme. It is 
not the weight of brain that makes man 
supreme, for if we take the weight of the 
brain of a whale it will be found that it 
is five pounds, and that of an elephant 
eight to ten pounds; but taking into ac- 
count the colossal build of these two 
species, it will be strikingly noticeable 
that man’s brain, in proportion to the 
weight of his body, is much heavier. 
What is it, then, that makes man su- 
preme? It is that part of the brain which 
students of anatomy so often neglect to 
take very much into consideration, viz.: 
the intellect—the moral power that 
sways the world. Take, for instance, Earl 
Roberts’s influence over the army—com- 
pare any animal’s brains with the intel- 
lect of man, and you will find that, in 
size, the former is merely a wedge as 
compared with the size of the body. It is 
with the aid of Phrenology that we are 
able to arrive at the conclusion as to the 
supremacy of man’s brain over that of 
the animal creation, and if we would 
keep Phrenology on a high level, we must 
see that nothing is mixed up with it that 
has a mere resemblance of truth. We 
must make sure that our conclusions are 
based on facts, and another thing is to 
keep this science unstained by any of 
those theoretical beliefs which have only 
a smattering of truth, whereas in reality 
they are nothing more or less than 
quackery and deceit. And if we do that 
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and keep Phrenology pure, we shall find 
that it will stand out as clear as the sun 
and as spotless as the truth.” 

The usual vote of thanks, followed by a 
few appropriate remarks, in which he 
thanked Dr. Withinshaw for his admir- 
able lecture on such a complex subject, 
concluded the proceedings of one of the 
most interesting and instructive lect- 
ures that have been delivered under the 
auspices of the Fowler Institute. 


ee ere 
BRAIN, THE CHIEF ORGAN OF MIND. 


Under this title an article from Dr. B. 
F. Beebe, Professor of Mental Diseases in 
the Medical Department of Cincinnati 
University, appeared in the “ Lancet- 
Clinic,” December 22, 1900. The article is 
based largely upon phrenological prin- 
ciples, but contains one or two mislead- 
ing statements. Dr. Beebe says: 

“Granted now that the brain is the 
chief organ of the mind, the question 
may be asked, is it a single or a multiple 
organ? When we know that different 
parts of the brain have different func- 
tions to perform, that even the several 
layers of cells of any stated area of the 
cortex have different duties, it seems 
quite rational to conclude that the brain 
is a multiple organ. 

“But do not understand by this that 
the ‘ bumps’ of various sizes and shapes 
upon a person’s cranium mean special de- 
velopments of special faculties, as sug- 
gested by Gall and Spurzheim, the fathers 
of Phrenology. It is not wise to say that 
there is absolutely nothingin Phrenology, 
nor would it be safe to subscribe to all 
its claims; but if you will pay a visit to 
the police courts of this city some morn- 
ing about: 10 o’clock, or to the work- 
houses, jails and penitentiaries of the 
country, and compare the conformation 
of heads and faces of the inmates with 
similarly large bodies of professional 
men, you will be struck with the wonder- 
ful difference between the two classes. 
While the heads of the latter average 
much larger and more symmetrical, the 
former are perceptibly ill-shaped and of 
many sizes; and as everyone knows. much 
of character is written in the face. Pro- 
fessor Benedikt, of Vienna, showed at the 
International Medical Congress in Lon- 


* don, in 1881, a number of brains of habit- 


ual criminals, which he affirmed had 
their convolutions arranged in a certain 
simple form peculiar to criminal classes, 
so that on seeing such a brain he could 
tell the general ethical tendency of the 
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person to whom it belonged, just as you 
can tell a dog to be a bull-dog by his jaws. 
(Clouston.) Certainly, these effects have 
‘their causes. Can we not discover what 
they are?” 

This reads like phrenological doctrine, 
except that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim read 
character from the bumps.’ I have most 
of Spurzheim’s works and fail to find 
where he makes any such statements. 
This statement may apply to Dr. Gall’s 
investigations where he studied some of 
the faculties through their abnormal de- 
velopment in some individuals. The 
statement is misleading and, as every 
student of Phrenology knows, has no re- 
lation to the science. Dr. Beebe continues: 

“Possibly when we have collected a 
larger number of facts we will be able to 
generalize and formulate laws that may 
constitute phrenological science; for it is 
a well recognized physiological truth that 
the development of an organ depends 
upon the measure and character of its 
function. Still, there is a question in the 
minds of some which precedes, structure 
or function.” 

This last question does not belong to 
Phrenology, but rather constitutes a 
leading question of Spiritualism and Ma- 
terialism. If one believes that “ the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile,” he must conclude that structure 
precedes function; but the Spiritualist, 
who believes that man has a spiritual 
body as well as a physical one, and that 
the spiritual one pre-existed, would come 
to a different conclusion. 

Farther on in the article the author 
says: ‘By recent researches Flechsig, 
Hammerberg, Lewis, Berkley, and others 
have demonstrated that certain areas of 
the cortex are not developed at birth, but 
that the growth of both cells and con- 
necting fibres takes place in a particular 
order, and then only as the result of func- 
tional activity—as seen in the embryo, 
young child and idiot brains. 

“Great injuries are possible to the an- 
terior brain without producing death, but 
never without a change of character. Per- 
haps some of you have read of the great 
American crowbar case. A man in drilling 
a hole for blasting rock, accidentally met 
with an explosion. A small crowbar was 
thrust entirely through his head, from 
chin to vertex, but did not destroy life. 
He lived for many years afterward, but 
was never the same man in character that 
he formerly had been. 

“And in more recent years we had a 
similar case in this city, or rather in 
Covington, one of our suburbs, with this 
difference, however, that the destruction 
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of brain tissue was not from external vio- 
lence, but was what the attending phy- 
sician called ‘ dry gangrene.’ 

“He observed a dry, scaly-looking 
patch, about the size of a half dollar, on 
the forehead. This he gently removed, 
but found underneath that a like con- 
dition of tissue extended through bone 
and into the brain. He kept on removing 
‘the dry brain’ with his finger until he 
had reached a depth of two or three 
inches; until, in fact, he could feel the 
pulsation of the large arteries at the base 
of the brain. The patient lived for many 
years afterward, but her disposition or 
character was very much changed. In 
both cases irritability was excessive, self- 
control was limited, memory was defec- 
tive, and psychic function in general dis- 
turbed. 

“Remember that psychology is no 
longer classed with the philosophical, but 
with the physical sciences, and it is from 
this reason chiefly that tangible results 
have been obtained in recent years.” 

There are many more phrenological 
statements in the article, and the five 
pages devoted to this subject are very in- 
teresting reading. It reminds one of the 
prophecy of Henry Ward Beecher that 
the psychologists would digest the phren- 
ological system and accept its truths 
without giving it credit. It is a matter 
of history that Phrenology was the first 
mental science to break away from meta- 
physic speculations and be placed on 
scientific basis. The observational and 
experimental schools of psychology that 
have since been established all contain 
some truth, but none of them are on a 
firm inductive basis with Phrenology. If 
this science can be kept free from other 
isms and ologies, there is no reason why 
it should not soon be recognized as the 
most complete science of mind. The pros- 
pects for general acceptance of Phre- 
nology are brighter now than ever be- 
fore. Dr. J. T. MILLER. 











INTERESTING NOTES 


To Dr. Guernsey the new school of 
medicine owes much of its life and suc- 
cess. Grasping with his broad and liberal 
mind the truths of the dual action of 
drugs, he has ever been constant in ad- 
vancing their principles, and it is greatly 
through his efforts that the two schools 
of medicine have come within touch of 
one another. He has ever been foremost 
in advocating a broad and unrestrained 
medical training, and his time and ex- 
perience have always been at the call of 
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ies me 
younger and less experienced medical 
brethren. To the poor and needy his 
skill and purse are ever free, and well 
may Bret Harte say in “ The Man whose 
Yoke was not Easy,” speaking of his 
friend and physician Dr. Guernsey: “‘ He 
handed me a note. It was from a certain 
physician; a man of broad culture and 
broader experience; a man who had de- 
voted a greater part of his life to the 
alleviation of sorrow and suffering; a 
man who lived up to the vows of a noble 
prufession; a man who locked in his 
honorable breast the secrets of a hun- 
dred families; whose face was kindly, 
whose touch was as gentle in the wards 
of the great hospitals as it was beside 
the lace curtains of the dying Narcissa; 
a man who, through long contact with 
suffering, had acquired a universal ten- 
derness and breadth of kindly philos- 
ophy; a man who, day or night, was at 
the beck and call of anguish; a man who 
never asked the creed, belief, moral or 
worldly standing of the sufferer, or even 
his ability to pay the few coins that en- 
abled him (the physician) to exist and 
practice his calling; in brief, a man who 
so nearly lived up to the example of the 
Great Master, that it seems strange I 
am writing of him as a doctor of medi- 
cine and not of divinity.” 


THEY FEARED THACKERAY. 


In the latest biography of Thackeray 
the story is told of the feud between 
Thackeray and Edmund Yates, which had 
its origin in the Garrick Club, where they 
were both members. Some personal re- 
marks concerning Thackeray having ap- 
peared in a paper of which Yates was then 
editor, the former appealed to the club 
committee to say whether such stuff was 
not fatal to the good conduct of the club, 
and intolerable in the society of gentle- 
men. In the investigation which fol- 
lowed, such eminent men of letters as 
Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Samuel 
Lover, and Palgrave Simpson all became 
involved in the row, which finally ended 
in the expulsion of Yates from the club. 
Subsequently, Thackeray is reported by 
his biographer as having said: “ You must 
not think, young ’un, that I am quarrel- 
ing with Yates; I am hitting the man be- 
hind him ”—who was Charles Dickens. 
It was, furthermore, related that Thacke- 
ray was blackballed at the Atheneum 
Club, as well as at the Travellers’, the rea- 
son being that the members were afraid 
of seeing themselves embalmed in some 
of the author’s future novels.—Boston 
“ Journal.” 


IS LETTER-WRITING OBSOLESCENT? 


New York is just now trying hard to 
bear up under the mortifying revelation 
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that, while it contributes only $3 per 
capita to the annual postal revenue of 
the Government, Boston contributes just 
double that amount. The metropolis, 
through one of its literary organs, con- 
fesses itself unable to account for this 
discrepancy, but admits that it would 
like to know the comparative per capita 
number of telegraph and telephone mes- 
sages sent by the two cities, with a view 
to determining whether New York does 
not make up for her deficiency in letter- 
writing by a correspondingly greater use 
of the more modern instruments of 
communication. 

Possibly inquiry in this direction 
might prove illuminating. Undoubtedly 
people in New York often telephone 
when it would be far more courteous to 
write. There is no getting away from 
the fact that letter-writing is a fair 
gauge of the intellectual status of a com- 
munity. We should have been surprised 
if Boston and New York’s respective 
claims to distinction as letter-writers 
had not been just what they are. 

Yet none of us to-day write letters as 
much as our fathers and mothers did, 
and Miss Wilkins has recently told us in 
a charmingly quaint article that our 
grandmothers and great-aunts were su- 
perlatively conscientious correspondents. 
Long letters are to-day quite out of 
fashion, and the individual who indulges 
in them is regarded by workaday folk 
as at least mildly insane. The days of 
Mme. de Sévigné are indeed long, long 
past! 

Are we not, however, abandoning a 
valuable source of intellectual stimulus 
in forsaking the letter-writing habits of 
our forefathers? Letters, far more than 
conversation, refiect the mind from 
which they spring, and through letters, 
better than through any other medium 
of intercourse, may be cultivated that 
intellectual friendship of which Ham- 
merton so alluringly writes, that rela- 
tion which the essayist calls the “ friend- 
ship of the head,” and describes as “ of 
the utmost utility to culture, yet in its 
nature temporary.” 

Certainly it is only through letters 
that we can keep ourselves provided with 
a “succession of friendships as garden- 
ers do with peas and strawberries, so 
that whilst some are fully ripe others 
should be ripening to replace them.” 
This kind of friendship, which has its 
own legitimate place in life, few of us 
are so exceptionally unfortunate as not 
at some time to have experienced. 

To the young the letters by which an 
intellectual friendship is nourished are 
among the most precious of possessions. 
Telephone chats can never take the place 
of reams which teem with stimulus, and 
Boston may well be content to be less 
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“ progressive ” than New York, if, as we 
believe, she is still keeping up through 
letter-writing one of the noblest tradi- 
tions of the intellectual life——The Amer- 
ican Cultivator (forwarded by Mrs. C. 
wv. We). 

We think the active development of 
different phrenological faculties accounts 
for the writing of more letters in one 
part of the country and the use of the 
telephone in another. The hustling busi- 
ness man keeps up to date, and makes a 
turn over of many thousand dollars by 
his telephone, while the deliberate, in- 
tellectual, polite letter-writer is in no 
hurry to be rich.—EDITOR. 


RAILROADS ISSUE ORDER “NO 


SMOKING.” 


Another railroad has issued the fiat: 
“The cigarette smoke must go! ” 

Following the example set several 
months ago by the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the conservative New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has placed a ban on smoking. 

The medical examiner of the last- 
named road has just announced that 
habitual smokers, particularly of the ob- 
noxious cigarette, will be barred from 
positions in the operating department of 
the road. 

This anti-cigarette movement on the 
part of railroads is not one of sentiment, 
but business. Managers aver that exces- 
sive smoking causes color blindness. Its 
first injurious result is the inability to 
distinguish between the colors red and 
green. Subsequently to the confirmed 
smoker, particularly if addicted to the 
habitual use of alcohol, all objects appear 
dark gray in color. 

The Western roads which have tabooed 
smoking will employ no one in any 
capacity who is addicted to the habit, and 
strictly enforce the rule that all employes 
must give up the habit or forfeit their 

sitions. 

It is likely that the example of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. will sooner or 
later be followed by the New York Cen- 
tral and other leading railroads. 
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MORAL COURAGE IN DAILY LIFE. 


Have the courage to tell a man why 
you refuse to credit him. Have the cour- 
age to tell a man why you refuse to lend 
him your money. Have the courage to 
prefer comfort and propriety to fashion 
in all things. Have the courage to dis- 
charge a debt when you have the money 
in your pocket. Have the courage to 
own that you are poor, and thus disarm 
poverty of its sting. Have the courage, 
in providing an entertainment for your 
friends, not to exceed your means. Have 
the courage to do without that which you 
do not need, however much your eyes 
may covet it. Have the courage to ac- 
knowledge your ignorance, rather than 
to seek knowledge under false pretences. 
Have the courage to speak to a friend in a 
seedy coat, even though you are in com- 
pany with a rich friend, and richly at- 
tired. Have the courage to speak your 
mind when it is necessary that you 
should do so, and to hold your tongue 
when it is prudent for you to do so. Have 
the courage to show your respect for 
honesty in whatever guise it appears, 
and your contempt for dishonesty and 
duplicity, by whomsoever exhibited. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 
THE LADY OF THE CATS. 


Paris, Monday, Dec. 10. 


The hand of justice has rudely des- 
ecrated a cat’s paradise in the vicinity of 
the Jardin des Plantes. It was kept by 
a peculiar old maid of eighty-three years 
whom her neighbors knew as the Lady 
of the Cats. 

She would never allow anyone to enter 
her room on the fifth story, her only 
visitors being the tabbies of whom she 
was so foolishly fond. 

When the cats died she hung them 
round her bed, with a piece of paper 
pinned to them stating their ages and 
names. Nearly fifty were so preserved, 
some of them being nearly skeletons, 
when the police interfered to stop the 
nuisance created by the decaying tabbies. 
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Education. 


There are many ways of educating 
human beings. People are governed 
largely by fads, and what will suit one 
person will not suit another. Taking 
up this subject, Dr. Newell Dwight said 
recently that “life is too complex, and 
that conditions would be improved by 
cutting wants in two in the middle and 
living more simply.” He believed that 
“the culture of most advantage and 
the knowledge of most value comes from 
an industrial education.” People are 
beginning to wake up to this fact, and 
we are thankful for it. “ Do not think,” 
the Doctor continued, “ that the college 
that teaches Greek is intellectual, and 
the school that instructs in cooking, 
baking, and sewing is not.” In Leip- 
sic he had visited industrial schools 
where the students were learning the 
wise handling of money, and the secret 
of making food go as far as possible. 
Such training is of great value to the 
home, since, especially among the poor, 
“most of the food carried in the front 


door by the husband is thrown out the 
back door by the wife.” This is logical 
teaching, and we would like to see more 
of it. 


—_——____—_—_—_____ 


BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 


We are often asked at what age a 


child should be sent to school. In re- 


ply we say, each child should be indi- 
vidually studied and the health be taken 
into account. The brain should not be 
developed too rapidly. Many a child 
has the brain developed at the expense 
of the body. A case of this kind has 
just come to our notice. The first care 
should be to build up a good healthy 
body. As a rule a child should not be 
sent to school under six years of age. 
Kindergarten exercises under the care 
of a sensible teacher may begin earlier. 

In most of the public schools the 
children have too many studies. Girls, 
and boys as well, too often break down 
from excess of mental work and be- 
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come invalids or fill premature graves. 
Brilliant mentality requires an active, 
healthy brain, which must have a strong 
body to support it. Why will not par- 
ents see this? A healthy growing tree 
must have good roots. Good circula- 
tion and good digestion are as impor- 
tant to the active growing child or to 
the pupil in the public school as good 
roots are to the tree. 


COLLECTING BRAINS. 


A good deal of comment has been 
made in the papers lately, concerning 
the request made by a medical special- 
ist and alienist to successful business 
men of this country to bequeath their 
brains to Science, and a lecture was 
given by him on “The Study of the 
Seguin Brains.” In his lecture he said: 

“The ‘ physiognomy ’ of both brains 
differs little. If they were placed with 
one hundred others, and the lot were 
classified and reclassified according to 
convolutions, ultimately the two would 
come into a class by themselves. The 
study of brain matter is not carried on 
microscopically, as the texture varia- 
tions could tell us little. The mor- 
phometry of the brains, or their differ- 
ences in form, has been the most profit- 
able field of observation. 

“ Both brains differ from the normal 
in having the left Island of Reil, the 
great mental association centre, greatly 
developed. Ordinarily the Island of 
Reil, so called for its discoverer, a 
French physician, is so enclosed as not 
to be a visible surface. In the cases 


of the Seguins it had become so large 
as to push its way between the receptive 
auditory centre and the emissary verbal 
centre, and to force itself into view. In 
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Australian natives and lower aborigines, 
it is perceptible because the auditory 
and verbal centres are contracted and 
undeveloped. 

“Tn the cases of the Seguins, who 
were great teachers, their wonderful fac- 
ulties of receiving and teaching were 
made evident in the enlarged centre of 
association of the hearing and speaking 
faculties. Here centred, too, the abnor- 
mal power of graphic representation. 
Both were facile artists, drawing quick- 
ly and truly blackboard illustrations for 
their pupils—and with their right 
hands, the corresponding brain centre 
being on the left side of course. 

“Tn both, the occipital lobes were be- 
low normal proportions. The occipital 
cavity contains the visual power, and is 
largest in the lower races of aborigines, 
apes, and so down the animal scale. I 
would not say there was any lost visual 
power, however. The centre of smell 
and taste were normal in size. 

“Both father and son were poly- 
linguists, each speaking and writing 
with facility three languages. They had 
great facility of verbal representation 
in teaching. These characteristics have 
a relation to the extreme development 
of the left centre of mental association. 
In the son the development was the 
greater. He was a master teacher.” 

We wish the doctor’s knowledge of 
Phrenology had allowed him to de- 
lineate the whole character of these 
clever men. We have frequently asked 
through these columns for the bequest 
of healthy brains. Our desire in regard 
to them is to further the complete study 
of the brain, anatomically, physiolog- 
ically, and phrenologically. An exam- 
ination of the anatomy of the brain is 
incomplete without a further knowledge 
and application of the phrenological 
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centres. We trust that all business 
men, literary and professional people 
will heed our request. 


INSTRUCTION. 


We are glad that inquiries keep com- 
ing in regard to the Autumn Class, and 
also for private instruction. This is as 
it should be. Our School of Corre- 
spondence is open to students at all 
times. Those who cannot visit us 
personally will receive our attention 
through the mail. 





OUR SCHOOL OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

One day a gentleman, thinking to give 
a little advice, suggested that we start a 
school of correspondence for those to 
join who cannot leave home. 

We were glad of the opportunity of 
explaining to this old friend of the sci- 
ence that one had been in existence for 
many years; that it was first started 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; in 
1896 it was organized in America; and, 
that it had been a boon to students in 
Kimberly, Africa; Jamaica, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica. We gave him particulars of the 
work and he was delighted to know 
of it. 

Who will help us in this grand work 
of spreading the’ news, of carrying the 
chain of information? The truths we 
are disseminating to-day will bear fruit 
in the next generation, justas the seed 
sown twenty-five years ago. is bearing 
fruit to-day. We want hundreds of be- 
lievers to pass on the questions, “ What 
do you know about Phrenology ?” 
“Have you studied it?” “Have you 
had an examination made of your girl 
and boy?” ‘Do you subscribe to the 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL?” ‘ Have 
you ever consulted the Phrenological 
Business Bureau?” “Do you attend 
the monthly lectures at the Institute ? ” 
*‘ Have you subscribed to the Library 


and read the standard works on the 


subject ? ” 


An elderly subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL just received, one who is in his 
eighty-seventh year, writes that he is 
as enthusiastic as ever in advising 
young people to consult Phrenology in 
a choice of their mates until able to 
judge of character by scrutiny of heads 
themselves. He states that he chose his 
lovely wife by Phrenology, and is deep- 
ly grateful to Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
and their followers for the help they 
have given to humanity in the study of 
human life. 


REVIEWS. 


In thas department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
I these reviews we seek to treai author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shali enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply aay of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“The New Doctor, or Health and Happi- 
ness,” a story by S. M. Biddle. F. E. 
Ormsby & Co., Chicago. 

This book is written with the object 
of doing good in the world through the 
means of a story. It is a search for truth 
under a new garb. The writer says: “I 
do not claim originality for the truths 
contained in these pages, but as the bee 
constructs its honeycomb, then flies 
away to gather honey from blooming 
meadow and garden, so from experience, 
observation and imagination, I formed 
the structure of my story, and to fill it 
with the sweet principles of physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual truths, I gather- 
ed from various sources whatever best 
pleased my fancy and purpose.” The 
following are quotations from letters re- 
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ceived from those who have already read 
the book: 

A lady teacher in the Paxton, Illinois, 
schools, writes me: 

“TI read the chapters about Jamie and 
Kathleen to my pupils, and they laughed 
and cried over them in a way that testi- 
fied to your success as an author.” 

The Hon. C. H. Freu, a lawyer, writes: 

“T am carried away with the merits 
of your book. It is brimful of sound 
sense and dipping deep into wisdom’s 
ways.” 

This from a woman in Des Moines, Ia.: 
received in a letter to-day: 

“Tt is a book that should be in every 
family, and read with care and often, for 
the truths it contains of health and hap- 
piness. They who follow its teachings 
will see more of the silver lining of life’s 
clouds and be happier and healthier.” 

An Indian Government school teacher 
in New Mexico writes: 

“There is also an upward moral ten- 
dency that cannot fail to create incentives 
in the reader, not only to a better way of 
living, but to a higher life. The ‘ New 
Doctor’ is well worthy a wide circulation 
and is destined, if so, to do much good. 
Besides the interesting character of the 
work it contains so many precepts and 
words of wisdom of practical value that 
make it indeed a ‘Multum in Parvo.’ [ 
greatly appreciate the book, and wouldn’t 
do without it for many times the price.” 


“The Glory of Woman, or, Love, Mar- 
riage, and Maternity,” by Montfort B. 
Allen, M.D., and Amelia C. MeGregor, 
M.D. The National Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.75. 

This book is finely got up, illustrated 
throughout, and written in a style that 
will captivate all who have a chance to 
see a copy. Its object is to teach wives, 
mothers, and maidens what they should 
know concerning themselves, and is a 
very comprehensive volume. 

Part I. is called “ Love and Marriage ” 
which gives wise counsels which should 
regulate marriage and the conjugal state 
and the necessary qualifications for mar- 
ried Ilfe. These points are set forth in a 
way that both instructs and delights the 
reader. It further explains how a person 
may render marriage and motherhood the 
sources of the purest and deepest happi- 
ness known to earth. One excellent 
chapter is upon the temperaments that 
should unite to form a perfect wedlock; 
the effects of hereditary disease are ex- 
plained and how the mental abilities are 
often dwarfed by the physical organiza- 
tion; further, how people can become 
well balanced and capable of controlling 
their whole nature. One chapter on 
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“The Characteristics of the Child Deter- 
mined by the Parents” which chapter 
should be read by all prospective parents. 
The second part is largely anatomical 
and physiological and gives many valu- 
able illustrations and much sound advice 
on points where ignorance is sin. 

This comprehensive volume pours a 
flood of light on all the wonderful and 
complex matters especially interesting 
and valuable to women, it answers many 
questions which all mothers and daugh- 
ters desire to ask, and furnishes informa- 
tion on a great variety of subjects but 
little understood which are all important 
to the health, the happiness, and the long 
life of both married and the unmarried. 
“ Know Thyself” is the old adage often 
quoted, and every woman can fulfil the 
injunction by perusing this volume. It 
is a faithful friend and companion. 

Part III. explains the care and man- 
agement of children. This part contains 
advice that every mother should fully un- 
derstand respecting her child. American 
and British girls are growing stronger, 
rounding out into a more perfect phy- 
sique, and securing better health because 
their mothers are giving them more in- 
telligent care in childhood and our best 
schools afford them a thorough physical 
education. “It is the mother after all 
that has the most to do with the making 
or marring of the man.” We are glad to 
see that physical education is being 
thoroughly endorsed by the head teach- 
ers and our boards of education, and 
this work is right in the line of that edu- 
cation which aims to make American 
youth as strong and vigorous in body as 
they are bright and capable in mind. 
Part IV. takes up the subject of female 
beauty and accomplishments. To im- 
prove one’s personal appearance and en- 
dow it with new charms should be con- 
sidered a duty. It is a fact that per- 
sonal appearance and first appearance 
goes a long way to bring about success 
in life among both sexes; many a lady of 
fashion, pale, lifeless, and miserable, 
would give all she is worth for the rosy 
bloom on the cheeks of the healthy happy 
peasant girl. Part V. treats upon true 
politeness, or woman in society. “ Taste- 
ful and Becoming Dress” is the heading 
of one chapter in which Mrs. E. 0. Oakes 
Smith says “The greatest compliment 
that can be paid to a woman is to forget 
her dress or rather not to see it, as prov- 
ing it to be so characteristic that we are 
not incommoded by observation, and are 
thus left to unalloyed companionship.” 
“*Deportment and Good Manners,” “ The 
Art of Conversing Well,” “ Rules of Eti- 
quette,” and other important subjects are 
comprised in this part of the volume. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing @ front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must bz accompanied by a remittance of $1 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


596—H. J., Linton, N. D.—This gentle- 
man’s photograph indicates a squareness 
of forehead and about an even develop- 
ment of perceptive and reflective power. 
His mental curiosity carries him far be- 
low the surface of things, he is seldom 
satisfied with what he has done, and is 
always striving for something better. He 
does not communicate his ideas with suf- 
ficient freedom, and, consequently, the 
outside world does not realize the full 
power of his knowledge. He is firm, posi- 
tive, and military in his type of mind, al- 
. though perhaps not a military man. He 
is very intuitive, quite critical, and some- 
what artistic, and should show some orig- 
inality of mind; in fact, this power will 
range above the average. 

597—F. J. P., Pomona, Cal.—This young 
lady has a vital temperament, and re- 
sembles her mother in this. She has in- 
herited her large Causality from her 
father; if she would only use it to an ad- 
vantage by study in a practical way, in- 
stead of dreaming and giving her mind 
to romance, she would make more use of 
her abilities. She ought to teach or write, 
but such a character needs a lot of en- 
couragement to make it realize its own 
power. She should select a partner who 
has a motive or mental temperament; a 
blending of the two would suit her ad- 
mirably, for an éxtremist will not be so 
satisfactory, and the results not so bene- 
ficial. She is rather reserved, very con- 
scientious, and particularly sensitive. 

598—E. E. B., Reno, Pa.—You have a 
good practical type of head, are able to 
learn much from nature, and are a good 
observer of men. Human Nature is your 
guiding star, and with it you can do a 
great deal in the world toward advancing 
yourself. Your Order takes a business 
turn, and inclines you to do your work in 
a systematic way. You remember forms 
and outlines well, and can recollect places 
you have visited with great accuracy. 


Firmness is largely developed, and this 
will give to your character decision, per- 
severance, and stability. You are not 
inclined to be reckless, but weigh and 
consider what you do with more than or- 
dinary circumspection. It would pay you 
to make a study of Phrenology for your 
own sake as well as for the sake of others. 

599—C. L. A., Ouachita, La.—The pho- 
tographs are very small and indistinct, 
they have no light and shade upon them, 
yet as you wish some thought on the gen- 
eral outline, we find that they indicate 
unusual thoughtfulness, sagacity, in- 
tuitiveness, and capacity to teach, and 
power to become interested in literature 
or journalism. If she studied French and 
German she could understand and trans- 
late a language without any difficulty. 
She is in her element with intellectual 
people, and will raise those who are 
around her to a higher level of thought. 
She will make a sincere friend and life 
companion, but will expect to receive 
sincerity in return. 

600—M. S. P., Woburn, Mass.—Your 
mother’s portrait is a fine one, and we are 
glad to see it. She was a very estimable 
lady, full of good works, and must have 
devoted herself by careful preparation 
for another life. A word from her was 
a sure encouragement to the young. She 
resembled her father in her energy of 
mind, and we judge she was quite slender 
as a girl in appearance, but latterly, or 
toward the close of her life, she took on 
more flesh. She was benevolent, gener- 
ous-hearted, persevering in any under- 
taking, and well able to organize work 
and put on steam, if necessary. 

601—M. S. J., Prescott, Iowa.—The mo- 
tive temperament predominates largely 
in you, and gives general activity to your 
organization; you seldom get tired, and 
can wear other people out by your ex- 
ecutive force of character. Your percep- 
tive intellect is strong, hence you are a 
keen observer, and see everything that is 
worth examining. You could work by 
the eye, and take up several scientific 
lines of work. You are quite compara- 
tive, and very intuitive in your calcula- 
tions, and have quite a sympathetic type 
of mind. 

602—J. H. M., Rocky Ford, Col.—You 
have a keen development of the mental 
temperament, you are highly sensitive, 
and very susceptible to mental impres- 
sions; you must try and harden yourself 
and make yourself tougher by roughing 
it more, and by taking out-door exercise. 
It is difficult for you to come down to a 
common level and see things in a prac- 
tical way. You belong to another world 
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and another atmosphere than men of or- 
dinary calibre. You ought not to have 
to earn your own living in a business, but 
have excellent ability to do professional 
work. You could succeed in literature, 
journalism, and reviewing, provided you 
could take your own way of writing, but 
you could not bend easily to the require- 
ments of the press, for you will feel the 
restriction of often having to do a thing 
by a certain time and in a certain way. 
You could become a connoisseur in art, 
but are so terribly critical that it would 
be difficult for you to satisfy your own 
mind in regard to your work. You should 
be appreciated by those who want just 
such an exquisite character as your own, 
but you are not one to push yourself for- 
ward to get a position. 

603—L. A., Stockbridge, Mass.—Your 
boy’s character as represented in the 
photograph, shows earnestness, executive- 
ness, and a desire to see everything. He 
will want others to help him, hence will 
not be so anxious himself to find things 
out by his own effort; he will ask many 
questions, so as to save his time and 
energy. He will be fond of play and will 
want his own way; hence will lead the 
games, and will make the other boys toe 
the mark and often do as he desires. As 
only the front view is sent, we cannot 
sufficiently see the curved line of the top 
of the head; he is self-willed, and at the 
same time affectionate, hence will need 
eareful training during the next few 
years. He has a mechanical turn of mind, 
and could use tools in many useful ways 
as a carpenter, mechanic, or engineer. 





We advise all New Subscribers to send 
us good photographs. None need imagine 
that faint prints taken by amateurs will 
answer the purpose. As good photo- 
graphs are necessary for this column as 
for the more lengthy descriptions.—Ed. 
rw. 

—__@——————_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psrevuponym or InirTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Mrs. W. G. H., Valley, Nebraska.— 
Many thanks for your letter, which we 
think would be of service to our readers, 
60 we give it in extenso: 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook.—Dear Sir: 


I be- 
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lieve I have used “ Will Power” as a 
tonic, though rather unconsciously. I 
was brought up a hydropathist by my 
parents, and have never taken medicine 
or given it to my children. So, of course, 
my main dependence is upon my own ex- 
ertions, and the knowledge I have ob- 
tained by the study of your and similar 
writings, together with the thorough 
training of my mother. We have eight 
children, ranging in age from three to 
nineteen. One little girl came down with 
whooping cough when less than two 
weeks old. When the paroxysms of 
coughing occurred, she would close her 
mouth tight and apparently stop breath- 
ing. I kept her in a slight sweat night 
and day, and her bowels well open. I 
watched her constantly, sleeping with 
her on my arm that I might notice any 
change. The adjoining room was kept 
warm and light. One night I had just 
fallen asleep when a slight sound from 
her alarmed me. Taking her to the light 
I found her growing black in the face, 
her eyes sealed like a corpse, and appar- 
ently no life left. My thought was, “I 
cannot spare this baby, we must save 
her.”” With my husband’s help we opened 
her mouth, laid her out flat, that the 
lungs might expand, then with sudden 
breaths of air and little dashes of water, 
we worked with her. It seemed a long 
time, but I presume ten minutes had not 
passed before we saw she breathed. She 
did not act natural and like a live baby 
for two days. During her sickness each 
week we weighed her, but the week of 
the struggle from death to life was the 
only one during which she fell behind in 
her weight. And in six weeks she began 
to gain. Now, at five years, she is a well, 
strong, active, and independent little 
body. 

My youngest child was still-born, for 
reasons unknown. When I asked for the 
second time, ‘“‘ Why don’t the baby cry? ” 
and still no reply, I forgot myself, and, 
raising up in bed, took the child in my 
arms. It seemed to me I had never seen 
such a happy baby face. So sweet, but 
perfectly still. “Oh, you pretty baby, 
we must keep you!” and we did. We 
worked with her many minutes, much as 
we did with our whooping-cough baby, 
and were happily rewarded. 

Our six-year-old boy fell from the roof, 
thirty feet, to the walk below, his head 
and shoulders striking on a grassy sod 
bordered with bricks. We were on hand 
instantly, and although he seemed life- 
less, black in the face, eyes set, blood 
oozing from his nose and mouth, I felt 
that same determination that I must save 
him. When we finally got him to breath- 
ing again, every breath was a groan. 
With hot cloths on his body and cool 
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ones on his head, the circulation soon be- 
came more natural. In about an hour 
he could tell us where the pain was; then 
we used either hot or cold applications, 
as he preferred. After the first day we 
kept wet cloths on him only at night, as 
he was dressed and about the house. On 
the fourth day he said he felt as well as 
ever, and went to a picnic in our grove 
near by. 

I believe Will Power a great blessing, 
and pray for wisdom to correctly guide 
and direct, rather than break this power 
in my children. 

If these facts concerning my experi- 
ences can be made to do any good to any 
one, you are welcome to use them at your 
will. 

A Student, John D., Alabama.—Your 
question as to whether I could study 
Phrenology by myself from text books is 
before us. If a student were to ask the 
principal of the shorthand school if he 
could study shorthand by himself with 
text books, he would probably say, “ Yes, 
if you could get sufficient practical work 
to get up your speed.” In regard to 


Phrenology we would say that you can ~ 


prepare yourself in the theory of Phre- 
nology and become acquainted with all its 
principles, and if you can get sufficient 
practical work you may do some expert 
work among your friends and acquaint- 
tances, but whether you will make a 
practical Phrenologist is another thing. 
There are so many points that have to 
be taken into account in the study of 
mind, brain, skull, and character, that 
we would advise you to get a little help 
from some practical Phrenologist, or take 
the course in the Institute, so that you 
may be well grounded and avoid many 
of the mistakes that people cannot avoid 
making who go out into the fields unpre- 
pared with such help.—Remember that 
people know more about the subject now 
than twenty years ago, and more is ex- 
pected of lecturers and examiners, and 
you want to be as well qualified to suc- 
ceed in this work as in any other. By all 
means make the effort, and you will soon 
realize that our advice is to the point. 
Mrs. E. M., California.—You ask us to 
tell you the signs of disease of the 
stomach, lungs, heart, and liver. In 
replying we could use several pages of 
the JOURNAL to answer this question, but 
there are several books on the subject 
which you will find in our catalogue, and 
we would advise you to study these. We 
will send you one that will enable you 
to make the proper study, you will find 
that “ Practical Medical Therapy,” the 
book we reviewed last month, written by 
Joseph A. Conwell, M.D., will help you 
on this subject, as well as “ New Phys- 
iognomy” and “The Temperaments.” 
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The poles of the face that indicate a weak 
heart are in the chin; a weak stomach is 
indicated in the cheeks half way between 
the lower lobe of the ear and the mouth; 
weakness of the lungs manifests itself 
under the eyes, and in the narrowness 
of the nose. We are glad you are inter- 
ested in such a subject. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


V. G. Spencer delivered an address be- 
fore the Linn County Farmers’ Institute 
recently, and has been invited to take 
part in a big debate in Buchanan County. 

D. F. Mackenzie, a clever and well- 
known Canadian Phrenologist, is regis- 
tered at the Grand Central, Orangeville, 
Ont. Phrenology has been endorsed by 
some of the leading scientists, and Mr. 
Mackenzie is one of its ablest exponents. 
The professor is certainly doing a good 
work, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, March 6th, the 
monthly lecture was given by E. B. Foote, 
M.D., on the subject of Vaccination. 

Dr. Brandenburg officiated as Chair- 
man, and introduced the lecturer. He 
said Dr. Foote had devoted his life to the 
medical profession, and was known for 
his liberalism in thought, in medicine, 
and everything. Through his extended 
study he has published several books and 
has assisted his father and brother in the 
revision of “Dr. Foote’s Plain Home 
Talk.” It has been enlarged by 300 or 
400 pages, and many illustrations have 
been added. 

The subject of this evening’s lecture is 
one to which he has given considerable 
time and thought. He has investigated 
the subject from all its standpoints, and 
is considered an authority on the evils of 
vaccination. 

Dr. Foote commenced his lecture by go- 
ing back to the time when smallpox ante- 
dated science in Asia and India, and told 
how in India the spooks and the fairies 
passed on the virus from one to another. 
From India the idea passed to Turkey 
and other places on the Continent, and 
to America. 

He then spoke of Dr. Jenner and his 
theory of vaccination, and how prevalent 
his views became. But many views ex- 
isted of the quality and quantity of virus 
used. From 1818 to 1881, Dr. Jenner 
thought one vaccination was sufficient in 
a lifetime, another medical man thought 
a person should be vaccinated every seven 
years; another, every year. One physician 
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considered one mark enough, while in 
England four marks were thought neces- 
sary. Then the method varied. One 
physician used the cow virus, another be- 
lieved in the arm to arm method; a third 
used bovine, a fourth pellets, a fifth 
points. 

The doctor said: ‘“ Nothing was so un- 
certain as the matter of vaccination.” 

His lecture was replete with quotations 
and facts from every imaginable source. 
From private physicians, to firms who 
sold the virus; Reports of the Royal 
Commission, from the Indian “ Lancet,” 
The Sanitary Bulletin of New Hampshire, 
The Board of Health in New York, and 
Professor Wallace’s Views in England. 

The second part of the lecture was de- 
voted to the “Inestimable Value of Vac- 
cination from its Psychic Standpoint.” 
There was a certain value in the influ- 
ence of mind over body. He told many 
incidents of how experiences of this kind 
had had most singular results. At the 
close, Dr. Brandenburg gave some vaiu- 
able facts in favor of anti-vaccination, 
after which Miss Fowler examined a gen- 
tleman from the audience, whom she 
thought did not need to be vaccinated, as 
he possessed a good hold on life. The 
gentleman testified to the truth of the 
statements, and said he was examined 
some time ago from Photographs in the 
JOURNAL, and many things said were ex- 
actly the same. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
chairman, and notices of the next meet- 
ing brought the lecture to a close. 

Many expressed an opinion afterward 
of their appreciation of the masterly way 
the subject had been handled. 


NOTICE OF THE APRIL LECTURE. 


On April 3, the first Wednesday in the 
month, C. F. MeGuire, M.D., will lecture 
on “The New Physical Culture.” The 
lecturer is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and a physician 
of marked ability in Brooklyn. He will 
deal with the subject from a Phreno- 
logical and Temperamental standpoint. 

The chair will be taken by L. E. Water- 
man, Esq., also a graduate of the Insti- 
tute. He will explain the value of his 
new grape food during the evening. 

Phrenological delineations of character 
will be given by Miss Fowler. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
FEBRUARY REPORT. 

On Wednesday, February 6th, a large 
attendance of members and friends as- 
sembled at the Institute to hear a lecture 
from Mr. James Webb, entitled, “ Dr. 
Carey and His Work.” 

The meeting opened with a delineation 
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by Mr. D. T. Elliott, after which the 
Chairman called upon the lecturer for the 
evening. Mr. Webb gave an exhaustive 
resumé of Dr. Carey’s work as a pioneer 
missionary in India, and dwelt with 
minuteness upon the doctor’s phreno- 
logical developments. A large photo- 
graphic sketch of the doctor was exhib- 
ited, and showed him to possess a large 
intellectual endowment and a heavy 
base to the brain. The lecture was full 
of interest to students of Phrenology. 
Appreciative remarks on the lecture were 
made by Messrs Wilkins, Williamson, 
Hills, and Elliott. 

Mr. Webb examined a gentleman from 
the audience. A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer brought this interesting meeting 
to a close. 

On Wednesday, February 20th, Mr. R. 
Dimsdale Stocker paid his first visit to 
the Fowler Institute, and gave an inter- 
esting lecture on the subject of “ Physi- 
ognomy.” Mr. Stocker, having written 
on “Physiognomy and Graphology,” 
brought together a large number of 
friends. The subject was dealt with in 
an able manner, and the lecturer illus- 
trated his points by blackboard sketches. 
Mr. Stocker gave three delineaticns at the 
close of his lecture which were appreci- 
ated for their accuracy. An invitation 
was extended to Mr. Stocker to visit the 
Institute next year. 

On February 13th Mr. D. T. Elliott vis- 
ited the Murphy Memorial Hall, New 
Kent Road, and lectured on “ Heads and 
Faces—What They Teach us.” The sub- 
ject was profusely illustrated by lantern 
slides manipulated by the Rev. G. Fuller. 
The meeting was well attended. After 
the lecture Mr. Elliott gave a practical 
demonstration of Phrenology. 

On February 21st Mr. D. T. Elliott vis- 
ited Brighton for the purpose of giving 
a lecture on “ Phrenology and Its Value ” 
at the Odd Fellows’ Hall under the 
auspices of the Brighton and Hove 
Phrenological Society. Mr. J. Millott 
Severn was Chairman of the meeting, 
which was well attended. We are pleased 
to see such a warm and intelligent inter- 
est taken in Phrenology by this young 
society, which is under the fostering care 
of Mr. J. Millott Severn. 


—_——_@——————__— 


JUST FOR FUN. 
A good man to tend furnaces—Old King 
Cole. 
The grandest verse ever composed—The 
universe. 
An appropriate name for a pet cat— 
Claude (clawed). 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
ony Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. ‘ 


8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
= our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“ Human Nature ”—San Francisco, Cal. 
—contains an illustrated article on 
“Courage.” It explains what the various 
kinds of courage, moral and physical, 
really mean, and speaks of the lack of it. 

“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
An article on “The Influence of Sugar 
upon Gastric Digestion” is an important 
one. 

“The Medical Age ”—Detroit, Mich.— 
contains many interesting and up-to-date 
articles. 

“ Human Faculty ”’—Chicago, I1l.—con- 
tains illustrated articles on “ From the 
Country of Humanity to the Land of 
Tact ” and “ A Vital Battery.” Also Part 
II. on “Criminology,” very fully illus- 
trated. 

“ Mind.”—New York.—“ Value of the 
Unbalanced Man ” is an article written by 
C. C. Eaglefield, and is intended to show 


that much of the work of the world has 
been done by persons who have been 
strong in their adherence to certain lines 
of thought. The writer speaks of the 
music of Schumann, Chopin, and Berlioz 
as compared with the music of Beethoven, 
Handel, and Mozart, the former being 
from minds that were unbalanced, the 
latter from balanced minds. Literature 
and art are also dealt with in this vein. 

“ Ladies’ Home Journal.’ — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Helen W. Moody writes on the 
subject, “Have You a Talent?” She 
thinks that one good way to judge 
whether we have a talent for anything or 
not is to watch the motive that draws us 
to doing a thing. Another article men- 
tions the fact that Roosevelt never 
dodged trouble. 

“Current Advertising.”—New York.— 
This magazine bristles with bright ideas 
for advertising. 

“The Literary Digest "—New York—in 
a recent number quoted an article from 
the “ American Journal of Insanity ” on 
the subject of “Do we Think with One 
Half of our Brain?” The phenomenon of 
double consciousness is given as an argu- 
ment for supposing that we do. 

“The Boot Retailer and Boots and 
Shoes Weekly ’—New York—comes to us 
with a new name, fresh cover, and illus- 
trated articles. It is a most successful 
and finely gotten-up magazine. 

“ The Gentlewoman ’”—New York—con- 
tains ideas for women in all the various 
departments of social life. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews "—New York—for March is ex- 
ceptionally interesting. Its article on 
“Scenes of Country and Town in Austra- 
lia ” is certainly very interesting to those 
who have visited the colonies as well as 
to those who have not had that pleasure. 
“A Sketch of King Edward VII.” by Mr. 
Stead is comprehensively written. 

“The Christian Work”—New York— 
contains two pages of “ Winter Health 
Resorts of the French Riviera.” “ The 
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Porto Rico of To-day ” is another article 
of great interest. 

“The Christian Advocate ”"—New York 
—contains “ The Ancestry of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven,” by Charles E. Mann. 

“ The Vegetarian and Our Fellow Creat- 
ures.”—Chicago, Ill.—An article by the 
Rev. Henry S. Clubb on “ The Vegetarian 
Society of America is continued in the 
last number. Considerable room is given 
to the discussion of animals and their 
rights. ‘ 

“The Delineator.’”—New York.—Clara 
E. Laughlin writes an article on “ Char- 
lotte Bronte’s Late Romance,” and gives 
a very fine portrait of Charlotte Bronte. 
One article on the “Evolution of the 
Ruff” is particularly quaint. It begins 
by giving a portrait by Rembrandt, show- 
ing the Flemish style of ruff. Of course 
Queen Elizabeth’s portrait and one of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and many of the modern 
types of ruff are included as well. “ Col- 
lege News” is written up by Caroline 
Halsted. “A Picture of a Wellesley Fresh- 
man” in her room is quite interesting. 
“Women Givers and Their Gifts” is the 
heading of an article written by Sarah K. 
Bolton, Miss Gould being the subject. 

“Sunny Hours”—Arlington, Wis.— 
contains many short pretty articles. The 
editor is J. J. Hoffman. There are some 
articles for the young, and others for the 
home and kitchen. 

“Torch of Reason ”—Silverton, Ore.— 
contains an article by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton on the “ Work of Women in Tem- 
perance, and of Mrs. Nation in Particu- 
lar.” She believes that we have tried 
quiet persuasion so long without success 
that stringent measures are what are 
necessary to-day to arouse the popular 
mind and attention of the public. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine ”’— 
Boston, Mass.—for March contains an 
article on “The Louisa M. Olcott Club, 
where Children can be Indoctrinated into 
the Art of Cooking.” Illustrations of the 
children at work are given. 

“ Education ” — Boston, Mass. — for 
March contains an article by Caroline L. 
Platt on “ Manual Training at Naas.” 
The system as taught in America admits 
of more individuality than the Swedish 
system of sloyd, and this she recognizes 
as highly beneficial. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“The New Colored Symbolical Head is 
a beauty, and would be very appropriate 
for a Chart. 

“ Prof. J. T.S., Port Arthur, Texas.” 
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“Recently, I received ‘The Self-In- 
structor,’ and am well pleased with same. 
“R. M. B., Kerby, Texas.” 


“Thanking you for the benefit your 
publications have been to me, and hoping 
for continued good results, I remain, 

“ Prof. M. D., Atherton, Mo.” 


“TI received the books in good order 
and am much pleased with them, and 
know they will give me valuable study. 

“D. C., Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


“T received your books promptly and 
am very much obliged. I am a little late 
in writing, but it is on account of sick- 
ness, and I like them very much. I will 
send for some more later. 

“ E. L., Washington, D. C.”’ 


“As Literary Editor of the ‘ New- 
Church Independent,’ I have had the privi- 
lege of receiving your valuable PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL in exchange. I do 
enjoy it exceedingly, and as I notice in 
one of your brief announcements that you 
have copies of the ‘ Journal’ from 1838, 
on hand, I am tempted to inquire at what 
price you would supply these to me for 
‘special use’—a contemplated Free Li- 
brary and Reading Room. 

“Ww. J. C. T., Chicago, Ill.” 


“For twenty years, from 1854, I took 
your valuable, unsurpassed JOURNAL. I 
wish every young man and woman in 
America would take and read the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“J. C., Palmetto, Fla.” 


“ Received the books February 20. I 
am very well satisfied with them. I also 
expect to send for some more books soon, 

“Pp, J. B., San Francisco, Cal.” 


“Fruits, and How to Use Them,” by 
Hester M. Poole. In the body of this 
book all the fruits of the earth are dis- 
cussed. Each one is marshalled before 
our eyes. First as the poet sees it, then 
we are told its color, growth, and hy- 
gienic value; when we should pick it, and 
how to eat it. Then a fair line of recipes 
follow. The author does not pause in her 
masterful work till she has taught us 
how fruit should be served. She does a 
good many things well. That she is a 
mistress of detail is at once recognized, 
the book being an epitome of all that is 
worth knowing about fruits. To quote 
a few lines: “ The value of fruits as food 
is far from being generally understood; 
fragrant, toothsome and pure fruits, with 
their more solid cousins, the grains, af- 
ford every element needed for the nour- 
ishment of the human frame.” Price, $1. 

“ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.” The author of 
this work was for more than half a cen- 
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tury engaged in the study of human 
character, and as the result of such long 
and varied experience produced a book, 
the object of which is to teach one how 
to read the character of the stranger, or 
the friend, how to discern the human 
mind, how to unfold the nature of man 
that one may read him as he is. It is 
eminently practical in its teachings, sim- 
ple and pointed in its language. Price, 
$1.50. 

“True Manhood,” the secret of power, 
a@ manual of sexual science and guide to 
health, strength, and purity, by E. R. 
Shepherd. This is an invaluable aid to 
parents, guide for boys and guide for 
men. By following its teachings happi- 
ness will be secured, health will be pre- 
served to whole generations of strong, 
pure, and happy beings. Price, $1. 

“ Chastity, or Our Secret Sins,” by Dio 
Lewis. This is a book which points out 
the straight, simple path, lighted of 
Heaven, on which the race, leaving be- 
hind the depths of animalism, may march 
away from all danger up into the regions 
where love links scul to soul. This book 
is dedicated to the young men and women 
of America, with the hope that it may 
contribute something to that purity 
which is the very breath of true nobility. 
Price, $2. 

“The Well Dressed Woman.” Every 
woman likes to be well dressed, and can 
do so. It is more a matter of taste than 
of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the 
matter in a practical way, and shows 
very plainly what should be done. Price, 


“ Delsartean Physical Culture,” by Car- 
rica La Favre, tells how to dress, how to 
walk, how to breathe, how to’ rest, ete. 
The most delightful system of culture, 
giving grace, with both physical and 
mental vigor, adapted for personal use or 
in clubs or classes. This is the most 
popular work on the subject. Price, 75 
cents. 

“The Lucky Waif.” This is the title 
of a well-written story, especially for 
mothers and teachers, based on phreno- 
logical ideas, with which the author was 
very familiar. The price of the book 
places it within the reach of all, and is 
sold at only 25 cents. The number of 
this edition is limited, and it is not likely 
that another will be issued at the same 
price. On receipt of the amount a copy 
will be sent to any address. The book 
can certainly be read with great profit 
by any who are interested either in Phre- 
nology or in the care of children. 

“Medical Electricity.” This is a work 
showing the most scientific and rational 
application to all forms of disease of the 
different combinations of electricity, gal- 
vanism, electro-magnetism, magnetic elec- 
tricity, and human magnetism, by Dr. 
White. Price, $1.50. 
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“ Health and a Day,” by Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A., published on March 15th. 
Price, $1. A volume which certainly must 
prove one of the most suggestive and in- 
spiring books issued this year in any 
quarter. Fowler & Wells Co. Readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who have 
previously read Dr. Janes’ articles need 
no other inducement to purchase this 
latest book. 

‘“* Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology ” 
contains eighteen lectures. These lect- 
ures were first printed fifty years ago, 
but they are not by any means out of 
date. The following is an extract of his 
lectures on children: “ The development 
of the various faculties in children, too, 
exemplifies in a striking manner the 
plurality of powers. The infant early be- 
gins to observe, but it is some time before 
it learns to distinguish the difference be- 
tween objects and persons. But soon it 
begins to notice the differences of form 
and size, and even color, but this later. 
It is some time before it takes cognizance 
of numbers; and all know how much 
various intelligence a child displays be- 
fore it learns to talk. If the mind were 
all one organ there could not be this dif- 
ference.” Price, $1. 

“A New Era for Women, or Health 
Without Drugs.” The fact that the au- 
thor, Dr. Dewey, is a physician of high 
standing, having more than thirty years’ 
experience in the treatment of all kinds 
of disease, must entitle his utterances to 
the respectful consideration of the most 
conservative, startling as such utterances 
may at first appear; and the additional 
fact that since the publication of his first 
book, a little less than a year ago, thou- 
sands who have never seen Dr. Dewey are 
testifying with grateful enthusiasm to 
the cures wrought by adherence to his 
teachings, ensures this later work, at the 
outset, the position and credit to which 
it is so justly entitled. Price, $1.25. 

A pamphlet containing twelve lectures 
by L. N. Fowler for 25 cents. Many of 
the single lectures are out of print, and 
can only be had in this volume. 

“ Physiognomy Made Easy,” by Anna 

I. Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by orig- 
inal drawings, which give the student 
ample facilities for studying this science 
of physiognomy. Price, 50 cents. 
_ “Hypnotism and Hypnotic Suggestion ” 
is written by thirty eminent authors. 
This work, coming as it does from the 
pens of the most eminent scholars and 
scientists of the present century, must 
dispel all doubts as to the reality of hyp- 
notism and its claims for a place among 
the sciences of to-day. Price, $3. 

On going to press we have received an 
advanced copy of “In QOudemon, the 
Reminiscences of an Occasional Trav- 
eler,” edited by Henry S. Drayton, author 
of “Human Magnetism.” It is a narra- 
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tive of adventures and curious experi- 
ences, but with nothing of the smoke and 
clash of battle or the militant spirit of 


battle times. To the reader each chapter 
furnishes a fresh series of surprises aris- 
ing from the nature of the incidents and 
the manner of their relation. This trav- 
eller tells how the Oudemonians swim in 
the air, and other striking incidents. 
The volume is attractively bound in cloth 
and contains 378 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Professor G. Cozens has been lecturing 
in Southwestern Minnesota during the 
winter, and is now in the Red River Val- 
ley, and proposes to take Crookston for 
the fourth time, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
for the eighth time. 

“TI congratulate you on the nice make- 
up of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. This 
will aid me much in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology. Yee hag 

“TI have received the books and the 
China Bust, and am well pleased with 
them. 

“D. D. H., Colorado Springs, Col.” 


“We appreciate very much what the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is doing, and 


especially the original articles, which 
created much comment here. 
*M. B., Buffalo, N. Y.” 
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WONDER CURES OF THE IMAGINA- 
TION. 


The value of a lively imagination as a 
curative agent in disease is becoming so 
well understood by physicians that drugs 
are less and less in demand. 

“Psychic influence” physicians call 
this form of treatment, and class even 
bread-pills under the general head of 
“suggestive therapeutics,” which in- 
cludes the three branches of hypnotism, 
suggestion, and deception. 

Nowadays the bread-pill treatment is 
paralleled by scores of remedies which 
give even less trouble to the doctors who 
employ them, and which are marvelously 
successful in effecting cures. Pure water, 
for instance, is used by certain physicians 
in the City Hospital at Cincinnati, where 
there is a young woman who believes she 
eannot sleep without receiving a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine. She gets 
the injection regularly, but water is sub- 
stituted for the morphine. The deception 
works like a charm, and the patient is re- 
covering. 
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Read *“ Hypnotism and Hypnotic Sug- 
gestion,” by thirty authors. 





Health and a Day & 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Life as a Fine Art,” ‘‘A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity,” ‘Evolution of Morals,’ ‘‘ Social 
Ideals and Social Progress,” etc., etc. 


Give me health ana a day, and Twill make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” — EMERSON. 
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